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Events of the Geek. 


Tus slackening of Anglo-German competition at sea 
only serves to accentuate the military preparations of the 
Continental Powers. On Monday the “ Temps’’ pub- 
lished a forecast of the proposals which M. Briand’s 
Government means to put forward. A supplementary 
estimate of about £3,000,000 will be inserted in this 
year’s Budget in order to allow of the acceleration 
of certain changes in material, machinery, and fortifica- 
tion already sanctioned. The main item is apparently 
a great increase in the stores of artillery ammunition. 
The larger project, which is not yet definitely fixed, will 
cost a round £20,000,000, and will provide not merely 
for matters of fortification and armament, but also for 
plans for the increase of the peace strength of the army. 
Men from the non-combatant services will be swept into 
the fighting-line, recruiting encouraged in North Africa, 
and, if necessary, the term of service, only lately reduced 
from three to two years, raised once more, perhaps to 
thirty months. 

* * * 

Turse plans, one must admit, have been well 
received by the press, and the Socialists alone protest, 
though one cannot suppose that any increase in 
the term of service will be popular with the working 
classes. Meanwhile, every public occasion is sedulously 
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used to flatter and stimulate the growing chauvinism of 
French public opinion. M. Poincaré’s Presidential 
Message insists on the “ vitality ’’ of France, on the need 
of being prepared for war, and the duty of strengthening 
both army and navy. A significant message has also 
been sent to the Tsar, and M. Delcassé, the first architect 
of the policy of “penning-in,’” has been named 
Ambassador in St. Petersburg. 
* * * 

On the other side of the frontier, the plans to which 
this French programme is the reply are certainly 
alarming, if the Bill, when it appears, answers well- 
informed expectations. It will be the third Army Bill in 
as many years, and each of the three has made for in- 
creases. The new Bill is likely to make a serious annual 
addition to the peace strength of the German army, by 
drafting into the active line the 94,000 men (or some of 
them) annually posted to the so-called Ersatz Reserve. 
These men are at present liable for short periods of 
training, which they are rarely expected to serve. This 
means an increase in the cost of the army, which will 
raise the annual total of German defence expenditure to 
over eighty millions. It is probable\that this anxiety 


to place every available fighting man in the active line is 
due rather to German alarm at Russia's increasing 
military efficiency than to any fear of France alone. 


x * * 

Some extracts have now been published from the 
official report of the momentous sittings of the Reichstag 
on February 6th and 7th, at which Herr von Jagow and 
Grand Admiral von Tirpitz spoke of the change in Anglo- 
German relations. The Admiral declared that it 
was untrue that Germany had ever rejected a 
proposal coming from this country, and said that 
Germany would, on the contrary, ‘‘ willingly consider 
a reasonable proposal.’’ In short, not only did 
he accept the Churchill ratio of sixteen to ten, he 
apparently welcomed the idea of a limitation of arma- 
ments by a definite arrangement. Herr von Jagow 
was rather less precise but quite encouraging. He 
explained that no “definite agreements on special 
questions’’ exist as the result of recent conversations 
with England. But “ we have found,”’ he said, “ a grati- 
fying similarity of views ’’ about acute questions pending 
in the Near East. Some deputies detected divergences 
and discrepancies in the statements of the two Ministers, 
and the “ Times’’ cannot be sure whether Admiral von 
Tirpitz has abandoned or merely postponed his demand 
for more large cruisers. Herr von Jagow referred to 
the new friendship of the two Powers as a “‘ tender 
plant ’’ which must be left to grow undisturbed, but not, 
we hope, untended. 

7 7 * 

Tue disgraceful quarrel of Roumania against 
Bulgaria has this week once more entered on a rather 
critical phase, or so at least the Roumanians would have 
us believe. Since Bulgaria was absolutely resolved not 
to cede Silistria, while consenting to dismantle its fortifi- 
cations, the Roumanians had suggested some extensive 
alternative “ compensations,’’ in the shape of a surrender 
of a long strip of Black Sea coast-line, extending to Cape 
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Kaliakra. This went too far for Bulgaria, since the guns 
of a neighbor established on this cape might command 
the great Bulgarian port of Varna. At this point a 
deadlock occurred in the direct negotiations, and the 
Roumanian Minister talked of leaving Sofia, while rumors 
were set flying about Roumanian military movements. 
Bulgaria then proposed that the whole dispute should 
be referred to mediation, Italy and Russia, who might 
call in Great Britain as a neutral President, being 
suggested as a sort of Conciliation Board. Roumania, 
it seems, may adopt this suggestion—a wise one in all 
the circumstances, though we fail to see how any 
impartial mediator could admit that there was any case 
at all for cessions and compensations. 

* * * 


THE revolution in Mexico has ended in a compromise 
as brutal in its way as any policy of the bitter end. The 
fighting in Mexico City was up to the last inconclusive. 
The Government had the bigger guns and the larger 
forces, but its guns could not reach Diaz in his position, 
surrounded by streets, and the men were in no mood for 
heroic enterprises. There was a disposition among com- 
fortable persons, both in and out of office, to blame Sejior 
Madero, as though his personality were somehow the 
cause of the fighting. It would, one might have thought, 
have been more natural to blame young General Diaz, 
who seems to be fighting to make his uncle’s dictatorship 
hereditary. The central fact of the situation doubtless 
is that President Madero has notions about principle and 
honor and disinterested public service which the official 
classes in Mexico find extremely uncomfortable. Various 
suggestions were made that he should resign in favor of 
one opportunist politician or another, and a brief 
armistice was even arranged while negotiations went on, 
but Sefior Madero was not disposed to make way for the 
return of the Diaz régime. 

* * * 

Tue’ end came on Tuesday, when two of Madero’s 
generals, Blanquet and Huerta, discovered that it was a 
risky and superfluous thing to fight for other people’s 
principles. They plotted together, and ultimately took 
General Felix Diaz into their counsels. President 
Madero and all his Cabinet were then arrested by 
Blanquet’s men, who had been assigned as a special 
guard to the President’s Palace, and resigned under con- 
straint. The President’s brother, Gustavo, who seems to 
have been particularly unpopular, has been executed, 
apparently by General Diaz, whose life the President had 
very unwisely spared when he made his abortive descent 
upon Vera Cruz. Gustavo Madero, it seems, was 
arrested by General Huerta, at a dinner to which this 
treacherous personage had gone as Madero’s guest. 
General Huerta has had himself made President, with 
General Diaz as his Commander-in-chief. He seems to 
be busy chiefly in inventing grotesque stories of Madero’s 
attempts to murder him, which are apparently meant to 
prepare us for some bloody revenge upon the ex- 
President. 

* * * 

THERE is an almost total cessation of war news from 
Turkey, and the probability is that nothing of importance 
has happened. The Bulgarians have as yet made no 
considerable effort either to bombard or to storm 
Adrianople. A train of forty siege-guns is said to be on 
its way to aid them from Belgrade—a proof that the 
place is very far from being on the eve of its fall. 
Operations in the Gallipoli peninsula are also at a stand- 
still, and just as the Bulgarians delayed their attack on 
Tchataldja after their great victory at Lule Burgas, so 
now they are postponing their assault on the Bulair lines 





in spite of their great success before them. It is possible 
that they are waiting for the co-operation of the Greek 
fleet, which can probably do little for the moment while 
the storm which is raging in the North Aigean lasts. 
The news from Scutari leaves little doubt that the 
Montenegrins, in spite of Servian aid, have failed once 
more in an attempt to take the fortified heights com-. 
manding Scutari. The usual pause now follows the 
failure of the assault, and it is supposed that the besiegers 
have lost 5,000 men in killed alone. 

% * * 

Tue tide still runs strongly against the Opposition, 
under its present weak and shilly-shally leadership. The 
inveterate Tory stronghold of Chorley has been kept by a 
very strong Tory candidate, though only with a lessened 
majority. The seat has always been Unionist, and Lord 
Balcarres held it in December, 1910, by 2,536 votes. 
Sir Henry Hibbert only secured it by 1,967 votes. The 
Liberal poll rose by 719 votes, and constituted a record. 
The constituency includes the agricultural, mining, and 
cotton-spinning industries, and the Opposition found 
themselves in difficulty with nearly all sections of their 
supporters. Farmers resented the new Protection, the 
cotton interest disliked both the old and the new, miners 
and trade unionists generally remembered the Tory 
attempts in Grand Committee to mutilate their Bill, 
Catholics were estranged by Orangeism. Sir Henry 
Hibbert had to give many awkward pledges in order to 
keep the seat, while Mr. Law’s message to him—“ TI shall 
be greatly disappointed if you do not retain it by a 
majority as large as was given at the last election to Lord 
Balcarres ’’—was rudely rebuffed. 

* *% * 

THE House of Lords has this week scored a hit or 
two in its duel with the Government. On Monday, the 
Government announced, through Lord Beauchamp, that 
they refused to accept the amendments to the Scottish 
Temperance Bill introduced by the Lords, namely, the 
extension of the time limit from five to ten years, the 
introduction of a new option of distinterested manage- 
ment, and a scheme of compulsory insurance. The 
Lords then reinserted the amendments. In our 
view the Bill would have been improved by all these 
additions, conspicuously by the first and second. By 
this time we ought to have learned the lesson that 
temperance reform goes furthest when it goes most 
carefully. But the Bill was hard ridden in the Commons, 
and the voice of knowledge and experience was barely 
listened to. We certainly hope, with Lord Courtney, that 
next Session a more moderate line will be taken. This, 
we gather, will be the case if, as Lord Beauchamp hinted, 
the Government are favorable to the principle of dis- 
interested management, and will help a Bill from Lord 
Lytton. 

* * * 

THE chequered career of the Railway Bill through 
its Committee stage raises in a most instructive manner 
the question how far a Government is in a position to 
give and to carry through a pledge to secure legislation. 
Members of Parliament, whose trade appears to be their 
politics, pressed in the House of Commons an interpre- 
tation of the loose and unguarded undertaking made by 
the Government during the strike to signify that any 
increase of the wage-bill was to be a separate and 
sufficient ground for a rise of rates, and that this new 
policy was to be fastened on the public in perpetuity. 
The former proposal, insecurely embedded in the Govern- 
ment Bill, was so evidently inconsistent with the existing 
powers of the Railway Commissioners as to be incapable 
of serious defence, and the Attorney Genera] undertook 
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to consider an amendment, making it clear that the right 
of the Commissioners to consider “ all circumstances ” 
was not to be impaired by this Bill. 


* * * 


A MORE serious struggle arose over the proposal to 


put a five-years’ time-limit on the operation of the Bill. 
There was nothing in the original pledge requiring 
perpetuity. But the language of Ministers in the early 
stage of the debate lent some support to the railway con- 
tention, and Mr. Buxton avowedly accepted with 
reluctance the amendment pressed on him from all sides 
of the House. Mr. Asquith came to the rescue with a 
proposal that an express reference to the Expiring Laws 
Continuance Act would meet the difficulty. This, it was 
contended, would really concede the continuity of policy 
which the railway directors demanded. The latter, how- 
ever, vehemently repudiated this proposal, demanding 
their full pound of flesh. 
x * * 

NEEDLEss to say, they had no difficulty in getting 
their way inthe House of Lords. Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
quoted a written statement of Mr. Asquith to the effect 
that the proposed amendment was “intended to make 
somewhat clearer the intention to continue the Act after 
the period of five years.’”’ This, of course, was a direct, 
and we should have thought, hardly constitutional, 
contravention of the will of the Commons, as 
conveyed in their accepted amendment, imposing 
a five-years’ limit. But this weighed nothing with 
the Lords. Lord Granard’s amendment, embodying 
Mr. Asquith’s suggestion, was, indeed, formally 
accepted, but only for the purpose of rejecting the 
whole clause imposing the time-limit. In our view, 
the House of Commons ought to insist on its amendment 
and safeguard its rights. 

* 


* * 


Two major outrages have been committed by the 
suffragettes during the week, in addition to minor 
annoyances in the shape of damage to golf greens all 
over England, and the burning of letters in pillar- 
boxes. The first was an attempt to blow up a 
small week-end house leased, or to be leased, by Mr. 
Lloyd George at Walton from Sir George Riddell, one 
of the proprietors of the “ News of the World ’’ and the 
Cardiff “ Mail.’’ A bomb was laid in an upper room of 
the unfurnished and unfinished house, and it exploded in 
the early morning of Wednesday, just before the work- 
men came. A second bomb failed to explode. The 
criminals came and left in a motor-car, whose passage 
was heard by the villagers. On the following morning, 
the tea pavilion in Kew Gardens was burned down—the 
orchid house had already been damaged—and two young 
women, who were running away, were arrested and 
charged. One of them threw a directory from the dock 
at the head of the Chairman of the Richmond magis- 
trates.—The “Morning Post’’ publishes a vulgar 
article, treating the explosion in a spirit of barely 


concealed glee. 
* * 


ReEspPonsiBiLity for the deeds of these perverts was 
at once acknowledged by the woman who has chiefly per- 
verted them. Mrs. Pankhurst admitted that she had 
“incited ’’ and ‘‘ conspired,’’ and added coolly that she 
intended to defeat all attempts to punish her. If the 
Government sent her to prison, she would retort with the 
“hunger strike,” and force them either to let her out, or 
to kill her, in which case, other leaders would take her 
place. The suggestion is repeated that human life is 
not aimed at—though it might well have been sacrificed 
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‘‘ waking up’”’ an indifferent public—politicians, flower 
lovers and gardeners, officials, golfers, tradesfolk, all 
classes and types, without regard to their abstract 
opinions on the suffrage—so as to force them to force 
the Government, or the Parliament, or somebody, 
to act. 

* oe * 


Tue less evidence there is that these tactics have any 
effect, the more they are pressed. A few women cannot 
frighten or rouse a nation, so that the mass are merely 
bored, or amused, or (in the majority of cases) irritated 
and shocked. If the volume of irritation were large, it 
would, of course, set in motion the serious terrorism that 
the State can wield as against the petty terrorism that 
women, relying on force, can exercise. A Conservative 
Government, realising that the suffragettes have now 
no friends outside their own ranks, would crush them 
ruthlessly, and the public would applaud. A Liberal 
Government does not do this, and suffers accordingly. 


But nothing happens, save reverses to the Parliamentary 
cause. 
* * x 


Lorp Roserts re-opened his campaign for con- 
scription—called ‘‘ national service’’—at Bristol on 
Friday week, making an especial appeal to Liberals, 
whom he tried to disarm by suggesting that “ he had no 
desire to stir up an aggressive or Jingo spirit,” and that 
“* peace, not war,’’ “‘ defence, not offence,’’ ‘‘ preserva- 
tion, not aggression,’’ were his aims. This is a point- 
blank contradiction to his speech at Manchester, in 
which he praised the idea of striking as soon as enough 
military power had been accumulated as “‘ excellent 
policy,’’ such as all great nations should adopt. It is 
also in conflict with his statement in the House of Lords 
that the object of his proposals is to enable this country 
to take its share in maintaining the balance of European 
power. This double face belongs to the whole campaign. 
We hope, therefore, that Bristol Liberals will not be 
deceived by such specious talk as that a conscripted army 
is never to be used to put down strikes, and that those 
who serve in it are all to be on equal terms, with equal 
chances of promotion. How can Lord Roberts promise 
that, or anything else? 


* * * 


THE personal mission which Prince Hohenlohe 
undertook two weeks ago as the Emperor Francis 
Joseph’s emissary to the Tsar has apparently failed 
rather decisively. In a telegram from St. Petersburg on 
Sunday, Reuter, who is in such matters invariably an 
official annalist, said that the Tsar’s reply to the 
Emperor’s letter was “ short and decisive,’’ and declared 
that “the attitude of Austria during the last few years 
had impelled Russia now to intimate her inflexible 
resolve to support the interests of her Slav brothers.”’ 
One may breathe easily when the Tsar talks about his 
“inflexible resolve.’’ That is always the preface to a 
concession. But, as was only natural, this telegram 
caused the utmost consternation throughout Europe, and 
the Bourses everywhere reflected the general alarm. It 
was afterwards explained from St. Petersburg that the 
letter was not really curt, and that this alarming sen- 
tence had been wrapped up in quite a fair supply of 
harmless commonplaces. None the less, there is no pro- 
gress towards demobilisation. Austria was willing to 
accept a simultaneous demobilisation on the Russian 
frontier, but insisted on keeping her southern forces on 
a war footing to overawe Servia. It is the Albanian 
question which provides the only avowed cause of this 


at Walton; and the intention is, of course, that of | dispute. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


A QUESTION OF PRESTIGE. 


Ir is not always wise to win a diplomatic victory by 
dramatic and public use of one’s military superiority. 
That is the lesson which lies on the surface of this 
interminable Balkan crisis. There is no adjusting the 
dispute between Austria and Russia over the delimita- 
tion of Albania, not because the question itself is 
excessively difficult, nor because it is of vast, moment to 
either of the Powers involved, nor yet because their real 
interests in other fields are sharply opposed. The 
difficulty in making terms to-day arises chiefly from the 
fact that Russia cannot forget in 1913 what she endured 
in 1908. 
Servia against Austria in a Balkan dispute. The formal 
right in that Bosnian crisis was certainly not on the 
Austrian side, and the whole manner of Baron von 
Aerenthal’s coup had contrived to give it the cynical and 
apparently deliberate appearance of a defiance of treaty 
right and international usage. But it sufficed to end the 
crisis and to close all debate on the question of procedure 
and right, that Germany took her place “ in shining 
armor ’’ beside her ally, and opposed her armed strength 
to the Russian claims for the reference of the question 
to a European Conference. It was a sudden and public 
humiliation, which Russia was compelled to endure as best 
she might because her military and financial resources 
and the inclinations of her partners in the Triple Entente 
did not encourage her to answer a threat of force by any 
argument of equal cogency. It seemed for the moment 
that Austria, thanks to German backing, had won a 
conspicuous victory. To-day, in retrospect, that whole 
essay in the forcible manner must appear to thoughtful 
men in Vienna and Berlin the ghastly blunder which in 
fact it was. The memory of that crude achievement 
rankles so bitterly to-day that even the comparative self- 
restraint of Austrian diplomacy, and the general sound- 
ness of the Austrian case upon its merits, cannot avail 
to ensure a settlement without armaments and threats. 
It can matter as little to anyone in Mosoew as it matters 
to anyone in London, so far as direct interests go, whether 
Scutari or Prizrend shall belong to the Serbs or the 
Albanians. But Russian “‘ prestige’’ is involved. She 
gave Servia in 1908 a support less strenuous and 
efficacious than she would have wished to give. She 
yielded then to a menace, and her position as the patron 
and leader of the younger Slav States suffered in 


Then, as now, Russia stood by the side of 


consequence. To-day she feels it incumbent upon her to 
maintain a stiffer front. She thinks that she cannot 
yield twice without forfeiting her whole status as the 
political leader of the Slavonic race. 

It is this question of prestige which has presumably 
stood in the way of the Austrian Emperor’s recent 
attempt to bring about a reconciliation. Russia did not 
choose to accept a reconciliation for herself, which 
seemed still to expose Servia to the threat of force. Nor 
was she impressed by the Austrian offer to consent to a 
simultaneous demobilisation of the armies which are 


facing each other across the Austro-Russian frontiers, so 


long as Austrian troops remained on a war footing in 








the south to coerce the Serbs in case of need. So far as 
the merits of the question go, we have no hesitation in 
leaning rather to the Austrian than the Russian side. 
Be the motives of Austria for desiring to see the creation 
of a strong Albania as purely self-regarding as doubtless 
they are, the fact remains that she is in this dispute the 
champion of that principle of nationality which the whole 
Concert has agreed to adopt as the canon of a Balkan 
settlement. Scutari is a purely Albanian town, and it 
is, moreover, the centre and hope of any future Albanian 
culture in the North. It has virtually no Slav minority 
among its Christian population, which is Catholic and 
Albanian, and as little inclined to come under the 
rule of an Orthodox and Slav State as are the 
Moslems themselves. We can understand the position 
of the Montenegrins when they argue that, being a 
poor people, they desire to possess the rich agricultural 
land of the plain round Scutari. They are a 
primitive race, who affect nothing better than a 
predatory morality in their dealings with their 
neighbors. But it can be only from thoughtlessness or 
ignorance that disinterested Europeans can adopt the 
position that Montenegro, unsuccessful in the field, is 
entitled by the right of her uncompleted conquest to take 
this land, held and cultivated as it is by Albanian 
peasant owners, for her own use and aggrandisement. 
Nor can we see that the Servian claims to Ipek, Djakova, 
Prizrend, and Dibra are appreciably stronger than the 
Montenegrin claim to Scutari. All of these are indis- 
putably Albanian towns, and while it is true that all of 
them include in their population a Servian minority, 
that must be balanced against the fact that Servia is 
acquiring in the Sanjak and Kossovo a great and poten- 
tially wealthy stretch of country in which the popula- 
tion is by majority Albanian. No accurate ethnological 
line can be drawn in these regions, and any settlement 
ought to include the appointment by the neutral Powers 
of a Land Commission to control the exchange and sale 
of their fields by men of the minority who may desire to 
emigrate. But even the Austrian proposals in their 
extremer form allow to Servia appreciably more than 
she would have a right to claim on the basis of 
nationality alone. We believe that the Albanians, 
backward though they are, are a race with great pos- 
sibilities, and further, we question whether the Servians, 
attractive as their character in some ways is, possess the 
qualities which go to make a just and successful ruling 
race. To that extent we find ourselves in sympathy with 
the Austrian standpoint. It is in seeking to enforce this 
point of view by menacing armaments, that Austria has 
put herself in the wrong. Servia has declared already 
that she will accept the decision of Europe in the matter 
of her frontiers. There is therefore no police duty for the 
Austrian army to fulfil. Its mobilisation is not 
merely a threat to Servia, and, incidentally, to Russia. 
It is an attempt to intimidate the concert, a sort of 
warning to it that it had better beware of rendering a 
verdict which an armed Austria might think unaccept- 
able. These are manners destructive of all solidarity 
among civilised states, the negation of any idea of a 
concert. 

The overwhelming probability is that this phase of 
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the long Balkan crisis will end like those which preceded 
it without any breach of European peace. German 
influence has been powerfully used to restrain Austria, 
and Russia has heard pacific counsels from her partners 
in the Triple Entente, and, above all, from this country. 
As little do we fear an outbreak of war as the result of 
Roumania’s monstrous demands upon Bulgaria. The 
Roumanian complication would become formidable only 
if one or the other of the Great Powers, whom she is 
forced to consider, were to encourage her in a policy of 
aggression. We do not doubt that it will eventually be 
settled by some process of mediation or arbitration, 
though we are at a loss to guess by what principle any 
judge or mediator could hold that Roumania is entitled 
to Bulgarian territory. A burglar might as well claim 
“compensation ’’ for refraining from robbing a house 
while the family was out of town. But the mere 
avoidance of war will not bring out of all these com- 
plications and alarms a result which any good European 
can consider satisfactory. Territory will have changed 
hands, and prestige will have been raised and lowered, 
not, indeed, as the result of war, but certainly as the 
result of armaments. 





THE ETHICS OF THE ROWDY JOURNAL. 


“TI will give you, sir, ‘The Rowdy Journal’ and its 
brethren, the well of Truth whose waters are black 
from being composed of printers’ ink, but are quite clear 
enough for my country to behold the shadow of her 
Destiny reflected in.’’-—Martin Chuzzlewit. 

WE are reluctant to say anything in these pages which 
may seem a mere party treatment of a question of 
journalistic duty in regard to the criticism of public men. 
Journalism should, in some respects, be much freer than 
it is, and journalists are fully entitled to stand together 
when their right of candid judgment is impugned. Nor 
do we, as a matter of fact, complain of all that has been 
said, even when it has been bitterly and unfairly said, 
concerning the action of the Government, or of members 
of the Government, in the matter of public contracts or 
of dealings with great financial houses. The Government 
itself cannot complain, for, in effect, it accepted Mr. 
Gwynne’s motion for an inquiry into the administration 
of Indian finance, only changing the form of investigation 
from a Select Committee to a Royal Commission. 
Moreover, the matters which Mr. Gwynne and some 
journalists have raised are in themselves debatable. 
No one can doubt the soundness of the rule that Govern- 
ment should not do business with firms whose directors 
have relatives in the Administration. Power in highly 
civilised modern States is apt to get concentrated in a 
few hands. Liberals used to complain of the undue 
share of honors and offices appropriated by the Cecils 
and the Chamberlains. In their turn, Tory journalists 
point to the great political and financial authority of one 
or two great Jewish families. There is an obvious 
danger in such an association. The political and the 
financial power ought to be kept rigidly apart. 

Nor do the specific questions raised last week by Mr. 
Law and Mr. Gwynne stand an inch outside the region of 
legitimate controversy. It is proper to doubt whether the 
contract to buy silver for the Indian Government ought 





in any case to have been given to Messrs. Montagu, and to 
argue that the advantages of private and unexpected 
buying to counteract a virtual “ corner ’’ in silver might 
have been secured through a slight variation in the 
Government’s usual method of dealing through the Bank 
of England. The Government’s answer is to produce a 
body of evidence to show that, though the dealing 
with Messrs. Montagu involved a slight rise in the price 
of silver, it averted the great public loss that otherwise 
seemed inevitable. This is a strong retort, the full 
validity of which only an expert can judge. The critics 
of the Montagu contract do not repel it, and there is no 
evidence to show that the arrangement was not 
concluded in good faith and on grounds of real necessity. 
The other criticisms on the conduct of Indian finance in 
this country seem to us to touch a more disputable case. 
Is it advisable that the Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the India Council should also be governor of a 
bank which deals in Indian balances? Is there a conflict 
of interest in such transactions? Only if the bank 
gets the use of Indian money at less than the market rate. 
Clearly, these are matters for inquiry. The interest of 
the Indian taxpayer would seem to have been served by 
the contract with Messrs. Montagu. It is not so clear 
that he is advantaged by the manner in which the India 
Office finances the large balances in this country. Mr. 
Law expressly rules out from this criticism the charge or 
the suspicion of corruption. He alleges nothing against 
Mr. Samuel or Mr. Montagu. But he has raised a 
problem of finance which ought to be closely scrutinised. 

But now we come to a very different kind of political 
criticism. Let us say at once what we hold a journalist 
ought to do who has reason to think that there is 
corruption in the public service. He has obviously to 
He has to 
consider whether his opinions are mere suspicions, and 


come to a strict account with himself. 


whether these suspicions have their root in party feeling 
or in the personal passion which party feeling engenders 
in all but the calmer and juster type of critic. And he 
has also to satisfy himself as to the character of his 
informants, their trustworthiness, their motives, their 
capacity for obtaining definite information, and for 
describing and judging it with clearness and accuracy. 
These are an editor’s elementary functions; without 
exercising them, no considered or even honest journalism 
is possible. Having satisfied himself thus far, he may 
well go ahead, and say definitely what he means, and 
what degree of guilt or error he alleges. On one point 
of procedure he is, we think, responsible only to himself. 
He has a right to protect his correspondents, and to 
conceal his sources of information. He may have 
incurred pledges which impel him to this course; or he 
may be chivalrously inclined to face the music by him- 
self. Then, indeed, he may go ahead with a clear 
conscience, ready to accept the penalty of honest 
failure or the reward of success. 

How do these very obvious tests of journalistic 
conduct square with Mr. Maxse’s behavior before the 
Marconi Committee? In the first place, we are afraid we 
must say that the “ National Review ’’ has said nothing 
of itself, or through its various writers, “ X. X.X.,”’ 
“ Inquirer,” and the rest, to expose itself to an action 
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for libel. 
has never said, fair and straight, that members of the 
Government dealt in Marconi sbares during the inflation, 


or that they put their friends on to a “ good thing’’ in 


them. It has, indeed, combined two lines of suggestion, 
that the Marconi contract was a bad business transaction, 
and that it contained elements of personal corruption. 
That, in itself, is a misdirection of the public mind, for 
the public, or that section of it which applauds Mr. 
Maxse’s form of vituperative journalism, readily confuses 
Mr. Samuel has not made the best 
bargain for the public ; therefore he is a corrupt Minister. 
To Mr. 
Maxse travels in a cloud of ingenious hints. If he 
describes “ A Radical Panama?”’’ it is with a note of 


the two attitudes. 


some such conclusion or _half-conclusion 


interrogation. Mr. Samuel may not be “a knave or a 


ce 


fool.’’ Yet his conduct emphasises the “‘ sinister aspects of 
an unpleasant business.’’ In general terms, well removed 
from any precise reflection on the Government’s treat- 
ment of Mr. Marconi, the coalition is described as ‘a 
and as the celebrator of “a 
orgy of snobbery, jobbery, and robbery.”’ 


“ Already ’’ (he reflects in another passage) “ we hear 


‘ 


cesspool of corruption,”’ 


general 


is not in 
Not Mr. 
“That he is capable of 
gambling in Marconi shares, we do not doubt for a 





that expressive Transatlantic phrase 


” 


politics for his health.’ Yet who is corrupt? 


Lloyd George, it appears. 


moment ; but that he actually gambled in them we have 
no right to say, for the simple reason that we do not 
Therefore, (we suppose) let us make people 
think that we have said it, which is much the same thing. 


know.”’ 


And by way of raising this ill wind, Mr. Maxse, in a 
succeeding number of the “ National Review,” points out 
that “ Mr. Lloyd George avoided making any denial of 
what he described as these rumors,’”’ while Sir Rufus 
gave a positive denial, so far as it went,’’? and 
the Postmaster-General “ gave far too comprehensive a 
denial.’’ And in order that his readers may have no 
manner of doubt as to the temptations to corruption with 


Isaacs ‘ 


which Mr. Lloyd George has strewn his own path, 
“X.X.X.,’’ in yet another issue of the “ National 
Review,” and in a satiric treatment of Mr. George’s 
character and career, informs us that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer may now be reckoned “ among the Radical 
Plutocrats,’? that he drives a “luxurious motor-car,’’ 
stately abode’’ at Criccieth, and 
“another pleasure-house ’’ at Walton Heath. 

We do not think that the files of the ‘“ New York 
Stabber ”’ 
journalism than this. 


ia 


and has erected one 


could reveal a meaner form of political 
But let us observe how Mr. 
Maxse’s note changes when a turn of the tables 


puts him and his gossips in the dock. Through 
most of the period of the Marconi agitation, from the 
October to the February issue of the “ National 


Review,’’ he never once alleged a specific dealing with 
shares by any Minister, or an example of left-handed 
advice to a friend. But he committed one indiscretion. 
He charged the Select Committee with coyness in 
coming to the facts. There must, said the writer of the 
‘‘ Episodes of the Month ’’ in the February issue of the 
‘‘National Review,’”’ be ‘‘no more shirking in this 


? 


business.’ 


The “‘ mists of suspicion surrounding /’affatre 





In a sense, it has made no charges at all. It | 
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Mr. 
Maxse appears in the witness-box. Straightway he is asked 


Marconi ’’ must be “‘ dissipated once and for all.’’ 


to make a personal contribution to the process of clearing 


the air. He refuses. He will produce no letters, name 


no writers, give no facts. Instead of ‘‘ dissipating the 
mists,’’ he gathers them round his own editorial chair, 
and disappears in the midst of them. There were 
“rumors ’’; he had “ strong grounds of suspicion ”’ ; the 
“ grounds ’’ of which in their turn were more suspicions 
—namely, the discovery that everybody he had consulted 
had ‘‘somehow or other,’ “‘ rightly or wrongly,” 
‘‘ acquired the idea ’’ that members of the Government 
had been gambling in Marconi shares. 

Let us see, therefore, whither Mr. Maxse’s canons 
of journalistic conduct have led him. They would appear 
to imply (1) that an editor may reveal malicious 
private suggestions as to the conduct of public 
men without either specifying them, or indicating their 
source ; (2) that he need not investigate their truthfulness ; 
(3) that he may surround them with a thick obscuring 
mass of suggestive comment, leading the public to think 
that they are true, and that the men he suspects are 
the sort of people who commit such offences, while (4) 
he so artfully disposes these suggestions in his paper, 
and surrounds them with so many qualifications and so 
much political comment, that the law cannot touch him, 
or an average English jury would not convict him; 
and (5) generally maintaining the position that the accused 
(or the half-accused) must make good his innocence, 
not the accuser his charges. If an insinuation so framed 
is to be covered, under the plea—a proper plea in itself 
—that an editor is bound to protect his confidential 
correspondents, then our press will have framed for itself 
a title to the contempt of men. 


produce his informers. 


Mr. Maxse cannot 
Then let him prove his case 
without them, or failing proof, let him stand in the 
pillory and confess the grave error into which the passions 
of his calling and temperament have betrayed him. For 
such an admission there would be ready forgiveness ; 
but there can be no condoning of an act which looses 
Slander, gives her broad wings to fly on, and clothes 
her in an armor of sly suggestion, leaving Truth to 
batter at it in vain. 





THE TERRORS OF THE LONDON STREETS. 
To those concerned for the safety of human life in the 
London streets, the report on London Traffic, just issued 
by the Board of Trade, affords cold comfort. Street 
accidents are increasing rapidly. The displacement of 
horse by mechanical traction during the past eight years 
has been accompanied by a continual growth in the 
The rate of 
growth during the last three years is indeed alarming. 


number of persons killed and injured. 


The number killed in Greater London has increased from 
303 in 1909 to 367 in 1910, and 410 in 1911. The 
number injured during the same period has grown from 
13,085 to 15,254. 
quite unintelligible reason the Board of Trade refuses in 


Nor is that the worst. For some 
its report to give even such statistics for the year 1912 
as are available. We have, therefore, to supplement 
these figures of street accidents by information supplied 


to the Select Committee of the House of Commons, from 
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which we learn that for the first nine months alone of 
1912 the number killed was 415, the number injured 
16,591. 

The statistics of the causes of accidents make it 
evident that the growing perils of the streets are due to 
the introduction of uncontrolled motor vehicles. So far 
as licensed public vehicles are concerned, the proof is 
complete. Their total number has diminished since 
1903, and the contribution of licensed horse vehicles to 
the roll of accidents is now trifling. It is indeed not 
questioned that the direct source of the increase of 
accidents is the intreduction of the new fast-moving 
vehicles. Passengers crossing our streets are confronted 
and confused by three speeds of passing vehicles, 
indiscriminately mingled. The actual pace of the motor 
vehicles and the indiscriminate mingling are separate 
dangers, against which it is the business of those 
responsible for the order and safety of our streets to make 
It is evident from the facts that 
they are not doing so. If the brief suggestions of this 
report are to be taken as an index of the official mind, it 


careful provision. 


appears that they have no clear intention of taking any 
early and effective steps to stop the congestion of traffic, 
to discriminate the currents of traffic, or to check the 
mad pace at which motors are allowed to rush through 
the streets. The prospects of reform are indeed most 
unpromising. ‘‘ Very few remedies have been suggested 
which can be advantageously applied without either 
restricting the convenience of the majority or interfering 
with that free flow of traffic which is essential to the com- 
mercial and social prosperity of the metropolis.’’ Now 
let us be clear about this ‘‘ convenience of the majority.’’ 
Not only are the lives and limbs of ‘‘ the majority ’”’ 
endangered by this unregulated traffic, but considerable 
delay, accompanied by an accumulation of nervous strain, 
is imposed upon all pedestrians. 
persons, who formerly could use the streets with safety, 


Elderly or weakly 


are now debarred from doing so, unless they are prepared 
to take their lives in their hands whenever they attempt 
a crossing, save at a few protected points. At many 
points of converging traffic, notably, for instance, in the 
south of Trafalgar Square, wide-awake and active men 
are frequently put to the run in order to avoid several 
lines of rapid vehicles, whose pace is quite unchecked by 
the police. Even were it true that any effective remedy 
would interfere with ‘‘ the convenience of the majority,’’ 
if that ‘‘ convenience ’’ consists in travelling so quickly 
as to cause bodily danger or alarm to a minority, it is 
one that ought to be dispensed with. 

Nor can it seriously be contended that the pompous 
language about “the free flow of traffic which is essen- 
tial to the commercial and social prosperity of the 
metropolis’? must override these considerations of 
common humanity. There are several quite feasible and 
fairly efficacious methods of checking dangerous speeds, 
relieving congestion, and procuring discrimination of 
traffic rates. It may well be true that “a universal 
speed limit for London” is not necessary or desirable. 
But certain central districts should be scheduled 
for a maximum rate of eight or ten miles, without 


prejudice to the general provision against driving to the 
common danger. 


Far more importance, we agree, 











attaches to the enforcement of this latter provision of 
the existing law. But why is no serious or systematic 
attempt made to enforce the present law? Within a 
few hundred yards of the Houses of Parliament, where 
the law was made, in even closer proximity to Scotland 
Yard, the speed limit of twenty miles is habitually 
broken by streams of motors, bearing legislators home 
at night, and the police who thickly frequent these 
thoroughfares never think of enforcing the law. 

Again, certain obvious remedies against congestion 
have been “ under consideration ’’ for years, but nothing 
has been done. To direct the flow of traffic into two 
separate streams—one quick, one slow—is an obvious 
economy that has been recommended. Why is it not 
carried out? A more valuable remedy would be to pro- 
hibit brewers’ drays, railway wagons, and other slow horse 
traffic, from the use of certain central thoroughfares 
during the busy hours. This is done in other great 
centres of population. Why is it not done in London? 
Similar restrictions should be placed upon the hours 
when the loading or unloading vehicles are allowed to 
block the streets. The suggestion that “ no new premises 
should be permitted to be erected without internal 
arrangements for loading or unloading vans, clear of the 
streets,” is quite inadequate to meet the case. Why 
should brewers’ drays be permitted to block two lines 
of traffic for long periods, as they unload outside the 
corner public house? Such liberties do not really con- 
duce to the “social prosperity” of the metropolis. 
Before a vast new public expenditure is incurred in 
making the seventy miles of new “relief roads,’ for 
which the Board has prepared plans, some organised and 
serious attempt should be made to get the police to 
enforce the existing laws and regulations, and to apply 
common-sense in strengthening these regulations. It is 
characteristic of the official tone to suggest that more 
blame attaches to careless pedestrians than to any other 
party. ‘‘ While a certain number of accidents could 
undoubtedly be avoided by the suppression of the reckless 
driver, there are others due to inadvertence on the part 
of pedestrians, and these can hardly be avoided until 
people adapt themselves better in point of time to the 
altered conditions.’’ So far as this is not mere platitude, 
it is sheer impertinence. There is no ground for sup- 
posing that pedestrians have been growing more inad- 
vertent, or that this inadvertence is a cause of growing 
accidents. On the contrary, everybody knows that 
pedestrians are far more careful in crossing streets than 
formerly, and the necessity imposed upon them of 
exerting so much care is precisely the grievance for which 
they are entitled to ask the Board of Trade to devise a 
remedy. There is no reason to suppose that they can, or 
will, adapt themselves to “the altered conditions.’’ 
Why should the Board of Trade assume the necessity 
and permanency of these “altered conditions,’ which 
cause so much danger and injury to pedestrians? It is 
its business to alter them again, so as to make them con- 
form to the interests of the public, instead of inviting the 
public to adapt itself to the perilous and illegal con- 
ditions which the guardians of the public have permitted 
to exist, and apparently decline to remedy. 

We are, however, bound to admit that officialdom 
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is not alone to blame. A most disheartening aspect 
of the problem was disclosed at the Mansion House last 
Monday, when Mr. Muir, on behalf of the City Police, 
stated his reasons for withdrawing a charge of man- 
slaughter against the driver of a motor omnibus. London 
juries apparently refuse to convict on such charges, 
acquitting eighty-five per cent. of this class of cases, 
whereas the convictions in other classes amount to ninety 
per. cent. Whether this is due to the classes from which 
London juries are selected, or simply to the feeling that 
manslaughter is too heavy a charge to bring against a 
careless driver, irrespective of ‘the tragical consequences 
of his carelessness, it is difficult to say. But such a 
result can only operate as a premium on murderous 
driving. 





THE FUTURE OF SPANISH AMERICA. 


Tue longer the Mexican revolution lasts, the more difficult 
becomes the position of the American Government. So 
far, President Taft’s handling of the only serious external 
question that has arisen during his Administration has 
been eminently sagacious and restrained. He has kept 
the control of affairs in his own hands in impartial 
defiance of the hot-heads in Congress and the Press and 
the border towns. But he has not failed to warn Mexico 
that the United States is intimately affected by the con- 
tinuance of anarchy in a neighboring State, and by the 
loss of American lives and the damage to American 
property which it almost inevitably entails; and his 
warning assumed over two years ago the emphatic form 
of a concentration of American troops within striking 
distance of the Mexican frontier. But beyond that he 
has not gone. He seems to be well aware that direct 
intervention would not only jeopardise every American 
resident and all American interests in Mexico, but would 
involve a military occupation of the country, a prolonged 
guerrilla warfare, the immediate forfeiture of whatever 
sentiment of goodwill towards the United States still 
obtains in South America, and the ultimate assumption 
of a vast burden of political, financial, and administrative 
responsibility. These are obligations that neither he nor 
the American people have any desire to embrace. 
Whatever its outcome, the situation is mainly 
interesting for the light it throws on the future of 
Spanish America, and on the general policy of the 
United States towards the southern continent. In the 
past decade the Americans have made repeated efforts 
to attract the goodwill of the Spanish-speaking 
Republics, and a Pan-American Congress at stated inter- 
vals has now to be included in the regular timetable of 
world-politics. As few people take South America quite 
seriously, that is a development which does not greatly 
affect the current of actual statesmanship. Yet, it is a 
phenomenon unique in the sphere of politics. The only 
analogy to it is our own Imperial Conferences, but even 
that analogy is more fertile in contrasts than comparisons. 
In South America a congeries of Republics of various 
grades of racial impurity and of all degrees of civilisation, 
with no tie of affection or self-interest to over-ride 
their mutual antagonism, occupies, under the veiled 
suzerainty of an alien and suspected Power, a vast, 





undeveloped, and tempting continent. Except that those 
who rule are mostly of a modified Spanish or Portuguese 
descent, and their governments Republics, no bond 
Pliable and plastic 
well happen that 
the attempt to manufacture a conscious solidarity will 


of union exists among them. 
as South America is, it may 
ultimately fail, and that time, by accentuating differences 
and moulding each State into a more set and rigid form, 
will make final shipwreck of the very idea of Pan- 
Americanism. 

There are few things of more ultimate significance, 
politically and commercially, than the emergence of 
The area of 
sporadic unrest has now been narrowed down to the 
Republics of Central America and the three or four 
adjacent States. Chili, Argentina, Peru, and the 
magnificent dominion of Brazil have all won their way toa 
reasonable stability; and the steadying influence of 
prosperity and the gradual ousting or suppression of the 
old type of mestizo lawyer and guerrilla chief by the 
inrush of foreign settlers are guarantees that there 
will be no relapse. Over by far its greater part, 
South America has virtually ceased to be the land of 
revolutions. It presents itself to us rather as a colossal 
continent, magnificently watered, inhabitable by Cau- 
casians, its soil of inexhaustible fertility, its mineral 
riches barely scratched, much of it still unexplored, all of 
it almost ludicrously underpopulated. Although the most 
seductive field for colonisation that exists, there is never 
likely to be the same kind of scramble for it among the 
Powers of Europe that Africa has suffered from. The 
Monroe Doctrine has rendered this inestimable service to 
the world’s peace--it has interposed the power of the 
United States between South America and an orgy of 
spoliation ; it has permitted each independent Republic 
to develop along its own lines; it has opened South 
America to European immigration, and closed it to 
European flags. No nation would now think it worth 
while to fight the United States in order to obtain a 
foothold on South American soil. 

But if for nearly the whole of South America proper 
one may predicate with some reason a prosperous and 
stable future, the case is otherwise with those semi- 
tropical Republics in and around the Isthmus that still 
maintain the revolutionary tradition. Events may any 
day make one or the other of these turbulent communities 
a cause of friction between Europe and the United States. 
The larger and more settled States like Chili, Argentina, 
and 


South America from the era of revolutions. 


Brazil, Monroe Doctrine 


already regard the 
as a superfluity, if not a menace, and are passionately 
determined not to admit anything in the nature of an 
American suzerainty. When their moral fibre is as strong 
as their patriotism is vehement, they will be less sub- 
missive than ever to an arrangement that throws, or 
seems to throw, their security against aggression upon an 
army and navy not their own. The probabilities are that 
in spite of an increasing commercial interchange, and the 
growth of communications, the greater Republics of 
South America will become politically more and more 
detached from the United States. The Central American 
States, on the other hand, and their neighbors in 
Colombia, Ecuador, Venezuela, Nicaragua, are in a some- 
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what different position. To them the Monroe Doctrine 
has been as shield and buckler in their various brushes 
with European Powers. But they are now beginning to 
doubt whether its convenience is not exhausted, and their 
doubts coincide with, and are largely the product of, a 
change in the spirit of America’s foreign policy—a change 
which has resulted in the United States constituting itself 
the policeman of the Caribbean for the enforcement of 
what Mr. Roosevelt used to call “ decency.’’ American 
activities among the Central American Republics have 
of late years been vastly multiplied, and very rarely in 
ways that the Republics themselves relish. They are 
beginning to see that they have far more to fear from the 
United States than from any European Power ; while the 
Americans themselves, pushing their control a little 
further southward with every year that passes, may find 
themselves before long the political arbiters of the 
country between the Rio Grande and Panama. 





A Zondon Biarp. 


Is Lord Edmund Talbot the dark horse of the 
Unionist Party? After years of Front Bench obscurity 
—borne with what looked like self-contained indolence, 
though it may have been self-effacing diffidence—he 
suddenly finds himself pitchforked into the position of 
Chief Whip of the Opposition, and this over the heads 
of men so much more energetic and so much more in 
touch with the House of Commons and the constituencies, 
as Mr. Pike Pease (possibly barred out as a Liberal 
Unionist) and Mr. Bridgeman, the latter a pillar of the 
centre school of Toryism. On the assumption that the 
new Whip has no unsuspected qualities of mind or 
initiative to reveal, his appointment may mean that Mr. 
Bonar Law has had enough of Orangeism, and wants to 
break with the always embarrassing Craig connection. 
But it may also mean that Mr. Law simply wanted for 
a day or two to encourage this inference for an ad hoc 
purpose—z.e., to produce a favorable impression on the 
minds of Lord Edmund Talbot's co-religionists in Chorley, 
responsible, it is computed, for nearly 4,000 votes. Of 
the two hypotheses, it is the second, I am afraid, that 
has been generally accepted as the more in character, 
though I confess it seems to me a little far-fetched even 
in these days of short-range electioneering. 


One of the most touching sights in the House of 
Lords this week has been the spectacle of Lord Halsbury 
sitting by in silent, yet none the less visible, anguish while 
the Trade Unions Bill was going through amid a chorus 
of Chorley-inspired benedictions from the more flexible 
politicians of his party. As it is one of the boasts of 
the Lords that they sit remote and aloof from by-election 
influences, it was well to be reminded by Lord Salisbury 
that what may look like an effect of intimidation—the 
humbled demeanor of his own Front Bench, for example 
—may be due, after all, merely to ‘‘ considerations that 
produce an element of timidity.”’ 


I HEAR many suggestions in and out of the news- 
papers for bringing the criminal movement among the 








suffragettes to an end. Some propose a new law, imposing 
heavy fines in addition to imprisonment ; others an appli- 
cation to those cases of the practice of letting out on 
licence a sick prisoner sentenced to penal servitude, and 
re-arresting him after recovery. A third suggestion 
is that, acknowledging the political character of these 
offences, and providing ample and suitable food, the 
authorities should make no further effort to protect these 
people against themselves, and that if they consider self- 
starvation good political tactics, they should be allowed 
to carry it out. And a further method (which has been 
seriously considered) is the deportation from the country, 
as dangerous criminals, of Mrs. Pankhurst and her 
daughter. Personally, I think there is no need to devise 
new forms of coercion. “ Militancy’”’ is flaring up just 
now, but the agitation is really dying a natural death. 
A great deal of money has lately been withdrawn from 
it, and transferred to the normal and reorganised 
suffragist movement, and with the loss of funds, this 
exotic, semi-fashionable offshoot of the women’s cause 
must gradually come to an end. 


A READER of the “‘ Toronto Globe ’’ sends me a very 
notable example of the way in which the New World 
drains the Old of its country blood. Eight years ago 
three men came to Todmorden, a village-suburb of 
Toronto, from the village of Doveholes, in Derbyshire. 
Having settled, they invited their friends to come over 
and possess the land. To-day 489 Doveholes villagers 
have become settlers in Todmorden, and the English 
village is practically wiped out. The settlers have 
prospered, for in Todmorden nine out of ten families are 
their own landlords, and have their own banking 
accounts, the staple industries being market gardening 
and brickmaking. Thus is rural England emptied of her 
best, for whom she finds no room to live. 


Tue attempt on Enver Bey’s life is not surprising, 
for observers have been warned that there would be 
reprisals for Nazim’s murder, and that the Circassian 
troops, who were attached by gratitude to the late 
Commander-in-chief, would not let his assassins escape. 
On this point a well-informed correspondent writes me as 
follows from Constantinople :— 


“T am quite sure that Nazim’s death is going to be 
revenged ; but for the moment, in face of the Bulgarians 
at the gates of the city, all parties are pretending 
to have joined issues. They are working to get over this 
trouble; but as soon as it is over and peace is signed, 
the leaders of the last rising will probably meet the 
same fate; certainly, attempts will be made, and if this 
is all, it will not matter. The danger lies rather in the 
fact that there is, undoubtedly, a party in the army 
opposed to the Union and Progress Party, and particu- 
larly against Mahmoud Chevket ; and the only thing to 
stop the fighting amongst themselves is a big defeat at 
the hands of the Bulgarians.” 


Tue attack on Mr. Lloyd George’s house at Walton 
(it is not his, by the way, but Sir George Riddell’s) is 
particularly ungrateful, for I am told that he privately 
paid the fine of Mrs. Despard, if not of Miss Sylvia 
Pankhurst. 


I note the death (in Sydney) of my old friend, Louis 
Becke, who came to England many years ago with an 
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introduction to me from Archibald, the famous 
conductor of the ‘‘ Sydney Bulletin,’’ and one of the 
most swiftly earned reputations as a writer that I have 
ever known. His fame was quite original and 
thoroughly deserved. His best books were neither travel- 
stories nor even pictures of travel, elaborately com- 
posed after the fashion of Pierre Loti. They were rather 
revelations of a wild kind of life—the life of the copra 
trader in the South Seas and of the people with whom he 
dwelt. Becke had lived it (he was a supercargo on one 
of ‘‘ Billy ’’ Hayes’s ships, and had had every kind of 
personal adventure on the Marshall and Friendly 
islands), and he had a natural gift for describing 
it. Lord Rosebery, I remember, was fascinated 
by his earliest book (‘‘By Reef and Palm’’), 
and showed warm interest in the writer and his person- 
ality. Becke’s second gift was story-telling ; his tales were 
abundant and racy ; they came from the strange lands and 
seas where his youth and early manhood had been spent ; 
and their retailer had a fascinating stammer which put 
a fine edge on their drollery. He first suggested to my 
mind and the public’s that the de Rougemont stories 
were an imposture; but his journalism was inferior to 
his quality as an imaginative writer. He was a lovable 
creature, much bored by our conventionalities, and a little 
helpless against them. 


One is glad to learn that Mr. Granville Barker’s 
brilliant success with ‘‘ Twelfth Night’’ will probably 
encourage him to fresh and greater feats in Shaksperian 
production. The next plays to be taken are, I hear, 
‘* Macbeth’ and ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ a 


significant and happy choice. 
A WAYFARER. 





Life and Letters. 


WHIRR! WHIRR! ALL BY WHEELS. 


Ir you would procure for yourself a moment of bewilder- 
ment and surprise, take down from your shelves before 
this incredible war is ended your copy of Kinglake’s 
“ Eothen ”’ and read its first chapter as a sort of anno- 
tation to the day’s telegrams. The scene is laid in 
Belgrade, and one recalls as though it had been a personal 
experience that visit to the Turkish Pasha. We have 
paid many such visits in our time, capped compliments, 
exchanged salaams, drunk the ceremonial coffee, and 
watched the silent servants who sped in their stockinged 
feet on errands which the great man announced by the 
clapping of his hands. There is nothing altered since 
Kinglake’s day, unless, indeed, it be that the hookah 
has been displaced for official purposes by the nervous 
cigarette. It is the one material point in which the 
manners of the East have decayed. If you would smoke 
a hookah to perfection, avoid the ante-rooms of the 
great, and track the river which waters the town (it 
matters not what town) until you have passed the last of 
its bridges and left the market-place behind you. There 
where the willows dip into the stream, and a clump of 
tall poplars conceals a minaret, a café, built on a wooden 
platform, cools its feet in the running water. When you 
close your eyes, you shall hear only the rhythmical motion 
of the water-wheels as they dip into the river with their 
score of buckets. The wheel rises slowly and the buckets 
spill half their contents with a gurgling exclamation 
which seems to be (if you strain your ears) the catchword 
of the place, “ It doesn’t matter.” The rest of the water 
falls into the irrigation trough, and your ear notes with 
satisfaction that the trough decidedly leaks. The splash 














of the leakage laughs out, in its turn, the motto, “It 
doesn’t matter.’’ There is the place to smoke your 
hookah, placid and resigned and at unity with the 
creation. As the bubbles rise in its water bowl, you 
shall hear them murmur the Eastern consolation, “ It 
does not matter.’’ And when at length, as the sun 
begins to turn the distant snows of Balkan or Pindus to 
a faint warm tint of rose, the muezzin quavers from the 
mosque hard by his call to prayer, then, if you have 
submitted yourself to the genius of the place, you shall 
hear, without a suspicion of impiety, its answer to the 
summons. ‘There is one God,’’ says the muezzin, 
and from water-wheel and hookah, from river and 
pipe, and from the belated bees which drone among 
the blue and’ purple stocks, comes the chorus which 
mufiles even the imperatives of Islam, “It does not 
matter.’’ It is in such a place for choice that we would 
smoke our hookah, and we could have found our way to 
it but yesterday in Uskub or Monastir. When Kinglake 
rode to Stamboul there were still Pashas in Belgrade, 
and men in turbans met him on the Danube shore. 
To-morrow the traveller who would hear the chant of 
the water-wheel and the bubble of the hookah will be 
driven to cross the Bosphorus with the retreating Turk. 
It is these pleasant things which he carries in his ‘‘ bag 
and baggage.”’ 

“* Whirr! whirr! all by wheels !—whiz! whiz! all by 
steam!’’ One recalls the naive commentary of that 
Turkish Pasha in Kinglake’s Dialogue as he sat by the 
Danube in the last outpost of his race, and contemplated 
the distant marvels of European civilisation. An 
improbable picture rises to the mind of what manner of 
place is Belgrade to-day. There is an iron bridge over 
the river which Kinglake crossed in a rowing boat. There 
is a railway station on the bank where the turbaned 
men were standing. Tramways and telegraphs and 
telephones make commonplace the streets where he had 
found the latticed harem windows and the heavy scents 
of an Eastern bazaar. Forty siege guns have just left 
that railway station, to batter the last refuge of the 
Osmanli tradition in far-off Adrianople. ‘“ Whirr, 
whirr ; ’’ the wheels have ground and turned, and Pasha, 
turbans, and hookahs have vanished before them. 
To-morrow the conquest of mechanism and enterprise will 
have taken Adrianople also in its rush, and in vain you 
will seek on European soil a refuge where you may escape 
the whirr and whizz of wheels and steam. It will be, of 
course, a famous victory. But for our part, we feel a 
certain instinctive sympathy with the remonstrance 
which Pierre Loti has just addressed to Providence and 
Sir Edward Grey under the title, ‘‘ Turquie 
Agonisante ” (Calmann-Lévy)— 

“There is something in life beside factories and railways, 
commercial outlets, shrapnel, speed, and madness. Besides all 
this accursed rubbish . . there is also the calm which we 
must keep somewhere, the retreat, the dream. From this point 
of view, Turkey, the old-world Turkey of the country-side, 
the honest and religious Turkey, a sort of oasis in the midst 
of whirlpools and furnaces, should be as useful to the world 
as those great gardens which it is finding more and more 
necessary in the midst of our palpitating towns.” 

It is the factories and the railways and the shrapnel 
which have advanced their frontier. In another year or 
two those rivers at Uskub and Monastir will be supplying 
electric power. A blaze of light from a thousand 
bewitched lumps of carbon will answer the last of 
the muezzins when he tells the faithful that ‘‘ prayer is 
better than sleep.’’ We do without either in a 
modern town. The water-wheels will dip their 
buckets no longer, and even the bees will hum with a 
new sense of punctuality and business. There will be no 
one to say, “ It does not matter,” and in its stead will 
come the refrain, ‘‘ Whirr! whirr! all by wheels.’’ 
** Whiz! whiz! all by steam.”’ 

The case, however, is a good deal worse than Pierre 
Loti states. It had come to be a question only whether 
the modernisation of Turkey and the destruction of the 
garden of peace should be brought about by the Allies 
or the Turks themselves. It had become a superstition 
among Englishmen who, for generations, have carried 
their own souls to Florence as to a refinery, that Italians 
are never vulgar. An ironical destiny sent us the 
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Futurists. It had become a tradition among Englishmen 
that Turkey is a paradise of sleepy country gentlemen. 
The same destiny sent us the Young Turks. Let us 
dismiss from our minds the idea that if the Turks fail 
in the competition with machines and science and 
efficiency, it is because they have a soul above these 
things. Theirs is unfortunately an incompetence which 
aspires to be all that it cannot achieve. After all, they 
did not meet the Bulgarians with scimitars, bows, and 
arrows. They met them with Krupp guns and magazine 
rifles, of which they had, however, neglected to learn 
the use. It is not a patriarchal, theocratic kingdom, its 
people prostrate in an attitude of religious rever- 
ence before a Sultan whose word is law— 
it is not this primitive thing which the Bulgarian 
democracy has overthrown. It is a commonplace con- 
stitutional monarchy which cannot, however, contrive to 
work even the machinery of ballot and chamber with 
moderate competence and honesty. In Stamboul, a 
Young Turk Hausmann had already begun to plan his 
boulevards and his avenues, so that in a decade nothing 
would have been left of the bazaar. For every conceiv- 
able barbarism of the iron age concessions had been 
granted already, and in due course a “tube’’ railway 
will carry you from Seraglio Point to Galata Tower. 
These Turks of to-day had ceased to think in an Oriental 
idiom. Enter a café frequented by Turkish officers and 
gradually, as your ears accustom themselves to the 
babble of their strange guttural tongue, certain familiar 
phrases will detach themselves from the din. French and 
Turkish seem to form a sort of linguistic sandwich. It is 
Yok, chok—chemin de fer. Yok, chok—café chantant. 
Yok, chok—fin de siécle. The peace of the East has been 
corrupted in the hearts of its guardians. The retreat 
has been invaded in the minds of its solitaries. The 
garden is already built over with the vulgarity of 
pavilions and kiosques. The wheels and the steam, in a 
word, are here already. The only question is whether 
the mechanician who attends to them shall be a man 
who knows his business. 





THE SPECTRE BARK. 


Ir is a comfortable thought to remember that 
“ Beauchamp’s Career”? was written close upon forty 
years ago. England was then enjoying a period of 
extraordinary greatness. It is true, the enjoyment was 
unconscious; most enjoyment is. But those who 
calculate England’s zenith as coming in the middle 
‘seventies of last century have much to say for their 
reasoning. No rival factories threatened our trade, no 
upstart navy our shores. Not only our income, but our 
population, was leaping and bounding. We had just 
begun to teach them to read, and signs of progress were 
visible on every side. Dickens, it is true, had lately 
died, but nearly all the other greatest names of two 
generations rich in greatness were still alive and active. 
What a splendid set, and in what a splendid country! 
What toughness of nerve, what persistence of resolution 
must have gone to the breeding of such bones and blood! 
Writing at the very height of those glorious days, 
George Meredith began his book with a description of 
his country’s recurrent panic. He may have had the 
uncomfortable effect of General Chesney’s “ Battle of 
Dorking ’’ in his mind—a pamphlet which raised the hair 
in the early ‘seventies much as “The Englishman’s 
Home ”’ stirred our later times, and by the same terrors. 
But to suit his story, he put his panic a few years earlier, 
and made the terror spring from France, as it always 
did until Paris fell. It was rumored that a valorous 
General of the Algerian wars proposed to make a clean 
march to the capital of the British Empire at the head 
of ten thousand men; “ which seems,’’ Meredith con- 
tinued, “a small quantity to think much about, but 
they wore wide red breeches, blown out by Fame, big as 
her cheeks, and a ten thousand of that sort would never 
think of retreating ”’ :— 
“Their spectral advance on quaking London, through 


Kentish hop-gardens, Sussex corn-fields, or by the pleasant 
hills of Surrey, after a gymnastic leap over the riband of 





salt water, haunted many pillows. We saw them in 
imagination lining the opposite shore; eagle and standard- 
bearers, and gallifers, brandishing their fowls and their banners 
in a manner to frighten the decorum of the universe. Where 
were our men?” 
Alas! as the famous journalist once wrote, Echo 
answered, ‘‘ Nowhere! ”’ 

“Where,” George Meredith continues, “our great 
artillery? Where our proved captains, to resist a sudden sharp 
trial of their national mettle? Where was the first line of 
England’s defence, her navy? These were questions, and 
Ministers were called upon to answer them. The Press 
answered them boldly, with the appalling statement that we 
had no navy and no army. At the most we could muster a 
few old ships, a couple of experimental vessels of war, and 
twenty-five thousand soldiers indifferently weaponed. We were 
in fact as naked to the Imperial foe as the merely painted 
Britons.” 

At the noise of all these alarums, old Panic awoke. 
For the sake of convenience, says Meredith, we must 
assume her to be feminine, “ though properly she should 
be classed with the large mixed race of mental and moral 
mentors which are the bulk of comfortable nations.’’ 
Then he tells us :— 

“She turned in her bed at first like the sluggard of the 
venerable hymnist; but once fairly awakened, she directed a 
stare towards the terrific foreign contortionists, and became in 
an instant all stormy night-cap and fingers starving for the 
bell-rope. Forthwith she burst into a series of shrieks, howls, 
and high piercing notes that caused even the Parliamentary 
Opposition, in the heat of an assault on a parsimonious Govern- 
ment, to abandon its temporary advantage and be still awhile.” 

Thereupon, Panic, recovering a little self-possession, set 
up a plaintive whine. What country had anything like 
our treasures to defend?—countless riches, beautiful 
women, an inviolate soil! She called upon Ministers to 
set to work immediately. They replied that they had 
been at work all the time, and were at work now. 

We say it is comfortable to reflect that this passage 
was written forty years ago, at a time when the country 
stood upon an unquestioned height of outward and 
spiritual greatness. It is a comfort to know that in 
those spacious days Panic was not only in existence, but 
already old, and that all the tricks to which we are now 
accustomed, then uneasily disturbed her slumber. But 
for such recorded alarms—but for the spasmodic terrors 
of which our fathers have told us, we might have feared 
some national decay of nerves ; we might have listened to 
the woebegone prophets who mourn in clubs and at 
dinner-parties, pouring out their lamentations over the 
degeneracy of our land. 

We will admit that, for the last six years or seven, 
old Panic has suffered a peculiarly restless time. Hardly 
for six months together has she been allowed to sleep 
peacefully in her bed. Night after night her fingers 
have starved for the bell-rope, her nightcap has fluttered 
to successive storms. Poor old lady! Even before the 
fatal Dreadnought date, her slumbers had been disturbed. 
Only a few years before, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Panic’s 
favorite grandchild, had sent her a terrible Valentine in 
verse, showing that big guns were no good at all ; that in 
the heat of action they would “ bow like a lily,’’ behaving 
in a manner that reminded her of a parlor poker rather 
than of lilies. But hardly had she calmed her thumping 
heart with guns of a smaller size, when some torment of 
a fellow raised the cry of “ All-big-gun! ’’ and the Dread- 
nought swam into her dreams. It came with such 
benignity, the offspring of her own waves, a legitimate 
source of pride. Its very name seemed intended to 
banish fear. But the exultation and reassurance were 
shortlived. Hardly had Panic turned to rest when a 
distressful stir arose, and from that moment she has not 
enjoyed ten successive winks of sleep. 

The ship was so horribly powerful that she wi 
out all pre-existent navies ; not only other people’s navies, 
but her own. She wiped the slate clean. She declared 
the race open. Other people could build Dreadnoughts, 
too, and we entered on the race with a start of one. From 
the moment this awful fact was realised, Panic slept no 
more. Dreadnought had banished sleep, and every form 
that loomed through darkened seas or darkened air 
became a haunting terror. Nightmare succeeded night- 
mare, and in the insanity of insomnia Panic fell to adding 
up two rows of Dreadnoughts, and the sum always worked 
out wrong. She added one to one, and she knew there 
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could not be more than forty on one side and twenty-five 
on the other, but the total of her addition always came 
different, and nightmare verged on mania. The bigness 

of our big guns was increased by 1°5 inch; the displace- 

ment of our big ships surpassed the Dreadnought by 

13,000 tons; their length surpassed hers by 110 feet; 

their cost exceeded £2,000,000 apiece, and steadily rose. 

Yet Panic refused to be comforted, and her series of 

shrieks, howls, and high piercing notes was hardly 

interrupted on weekdays, never on Sundays. 

Just for a moment, about a fortnight ago, her nerves 
appeared to grow calmer. Admiral von Tirpitz and his 
acceptance of a ten to sixteen ratio had a sedative effect. 
The Sunday alarum continued to clang, but none the less 
Panic heaved a sigh of relief. Hardly, however, had she 
breathed freely for a week, when only last Saturday all 
the crazing torment began again. “ A Correspondent,”’ 
writing in “The Engineer,” revealed to Panic that 
Admiral von Tirpitz was but an astute deceiver ; that his 
words were soothing syrup, fit only for the baby of a 
girl ; that he accepted a fixed proportion only because he 
had up his sleeve a new patent ship that reduced Dread- 
noughts to impotence. ‘“ No more big ships,’’ said the 
correspondent; “I and others have in the last thirty 
years been evolving a tight little, right little vessel that 
makes all the Dreadnoughts of the world look foolish.’’ 
Four years ago, “a group of Continental engineers,” 
who took the invention up, offered it to Mr. Asquith, 
and had their offer formally acknowledged. “ A different 
fate awaited an analogous communication addressed to a 
very high quarter in Germany.’’ Action was at once 
taken “ under conditions of a most profound secrecy ’’— 
conditions which the “correspondent’’ or inventor 
proceeds recklessly to break through. He thinks it 
“ desirable for the British public to be given an inkling 
of the true state of affairs.’’ That inkling is enough to 
rouse poor old Panic again. What the writer calls “ the 
pith of the matter ”’ is this: Admiral von Tirpitz is a gay 
deceiver; the German Dreadnoughts are a ruse de 
guerre; the real strength of the attack upon our 
fleet will lie in the new type of destroyer which the 
correspondent, supported by the “ group of Continental 
engineers,’’ has evolved:— ~ 

“A destroyer of this category is speedier than any Dread- 
nought,” he says. ‘It lies low in the water, not much more 
than awash, and it fights end on. The only target it presents 
to the enemy’s fire is a bow shield sloping backward and of 
such shape and thickness as to be virtually impenetrable. It 
serves as the carriage of a single gun of maximum power 
furnished with projectiles that play the part of aerial 
torpedoes; and the gun remains perpetually screened, except 
at the moment of firing. The vessel can keep the sea in all 
weathers, and can fight effectively at the longest ranges. 
Twenty of these destroyers can be built for the cost of a single 
super-Dreadnought, and the German naval experts hold, with 
ample reason, that a super-Dreadnought must inevitably 
succumb if attacked by even five of such small craft.” 

We believe that vessel to be a Spectre Bark, like 
the skeleton ship in the “ Ancient Mariner.’’ We believe 
that Germany is building no such thing, and the only 
part of the story that seems to us worthy of notice, is the 
alleged offer of some such invention to the British Govern- 
ment four years ago, and the formal acknowledgment of 
the letter. A “Continental group of engineers’’; a 
destroyer that can stand the discharge of a gun of 
maximum power, throwing, that is to say, a 1,300-pound 
shell, or thereabouts; a gun that can fight effectively at 
the longest ranges from a deck “ not much more than 
awash ”’ ! There is a fine body of troops who used 
to be thought fair game for that kind of story, but they 
would have to ride a battleship mounted before they 
could quite swallow it all. 

The Marines might cough at it, but Panic drinks it 
all down, and again her rest is gone. ‘‘ What!’’ she 
cries, “‘ have I run up my navy estimates to £45,000,000 
a year for nothing? Have I spent two score millions on 
big ships only to be told in the end that little ships are 
better? Have those Germans done me again, in spite 
of all my trepidation? When I screamed that I wanted 
eight and wouldn’t wait, would it have been cheaper and 
safer to wait after all? Think what good I might have 
done with the mere extra expenditure since the Dread- 
neught terror seized me! With £40,000,000 I could 
have endowed four universities for the highest education ; 












I could have made forty highly educated gentlemen in 
Fleet Street happy. All is done that poor Panic could 
do, and all isdonein vain. All has been thrown away on 
my pretty Dreadnoughts, and now they lie at the mercy 
of an aerial torpedo!’’ That was a great phrase—that 
“ aerial torpedo.’’ It woke Panic like a fire-bell. Last 
Sunday and Monday resounded with its clang. To be 
sure, it means no more than a largish shell, but how 
much more terrifying to the ear of dozing Panic! Poor 
old lady! Again we pity her creeping flesh. Her bed 
is not of roses, and our only comfort is that she must be 
used to restless nights by this time. 





A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
MINIMUM WAGE. 


II. 


Tue laborers who wished to make their views known to 
their masters or their fellows had no resource except 
threatening letters or anonymous proclamations. If 
they tried to hold a meeting, they were quickly 
suppressed and punished. Parliament had passed savage 
laws to forbid assemblies, and such was the fear excited 
by the food riots that the Yeomanry were always on the 
alert to pounce on the first sign of life and movement 
among the poor. There were others, however, who were 
not muzzled, and thus the case for a minimum wage, 
though it was not convincing to the upper classes, was 
put before them by persons of standing and experience. 

In the autumn of 1795, Arthur Young, Secretary 
of the Board of Agriculture, published a circular letter 
in his periodical, ‘‘ The Annals of Agriculture.’’ The 
form of the letter has a quaint charm about it. 

** Sir,—The high price of corn continuing so much longer 
than was expected, and the result of the new crop being un- 
certain, I have taken the liberty to trouble you with some 
queries, in order to procure the best information on subjects 
so very interesting. If I may expect the favor of an answer, 
be so obliging as to direct to Arthur Young, Esq., at the 
Board of Agriculture, London. 

“T am, sir, your obedient and devoted servant, 

** ARTHUR YOUNG. 
“27th October, 1795.” 
There were seven queries relating to the recent crops, 
prices, wages, poor rates, earnings by spinning, the last 
question being the question that bears on the subject of 
this article. 

“‘ VII. It having been recommended by various 
Quarter Sessions that the price of labor should be 
regulated by that of bread corn, have the goodness to 
state what you conceive to be the advantages or dis- 
advantages of such a system.”’ 

Some forty replies were published. The great 
majority of the correspondents were adverse to the 
proposal to rate wages, a few were doubtful, and 
a very few were favorable. But one of the very 
few was the most important of all those received, 
for Howlett, the parson of Great Dunmow, who is chiefly 
known for his controversies on enclosure and population, 
in which he took the unpopular side, came out 
very strongly in support of the Minimum Wage. He 
contended that wages should be regulated by law, that 
they should not be fixed by the price of bread corn, but 
that the standard should be “the necessary expense of 
a poor family, consisting of five or six persons, arising 
from a decent and comfortable provision of food, fuel, 
and clothing in each respective district.’’ He replied 
to those who argued that to pay good wages was in the 
interest of the farmer, that there were many things which 
it is a man’s interest to do which he will not do without 
pressure or incentive, and this was a case in point. Most 
of the correspondents laid stress on the difficulties of the 
proposal, the divergencies of skill and industry, 
and the danger of raising expectations. ‘‘It is here 
judged more prudent,’’ said one of them, “‘ to indulge the 
poor with bread corn at a reduced price than to raise 
the price of wages.’’ But perhaps the most remarkable 
feature of the controversy outside Parliament is the 
preponderance of expert opinion in favor of the proposal. 
Among its supporters, besides Howlett, were the parson, 
David Davies, ‘‘the ingenious and respectable Mr. 
Davies,’’ as Howlett calls him, the author of an 
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invaluable study, ‘‘The Case of the Laborer in 
Husbandry,’’ and Arthur Young himself. Howlett did 
not want the magistrates to act without any guidance. 
He wished their minimum scale to be the result of ‘‘ the 
clearest, fullest, and most accurate information,’’ 
and that it should at length be judiciously adapted to 
each county, hundred, or district in every quarter of the 
kingdom.’’ This was the last controversy in domestic 
politics in which Burke, whose days were fast closing in, 
took an interest. He spoke vehemently against the 
proposal to Arthur Young, who went to visit him, and 
he published a paper on the subject, in which he 
committed himself to the comforting view that no 
employer was so wanting in intelligence as to underpay 
or ill-treat those on whose exertions he depended for his 
profits. 

The subject was debated in the House of Commons 
in the winter of 1795-6. It was introduced by 
Whitbread, on the whole the most consistent and intrepid 
social reformer of his age. It was backed by Sheridan 
and Grey, and the Suffolk Members, the Suffolk 
magistrates having taken the initiative in recommending 
this policy. The shadow of the French Revolution still 
darkened all the discussions of Parliament, and the House 
was completely under the dominion of Pitt, who had 
to face, not a powerful and well-organised Opposition, 
but all that remained of the Whigs after the scare of 
1792. For debating power, it is true, that impoverished 
Opposition could compare with any party at any time, 
but neither the wit of Sheridan nor the devastating logic 
of Fox had the slightest effect on the decisions of the 
House of Commons. The question raised by Whitbread’s 
Bill was not a party question, and in those days 
individual Members and individual Members of the 
Opposition were still able to put measures on the Statute- 
book. Whitbread’s Bill was therefore taken seriously 
both by the country—.e., by the magistrates—and by 
the House of Commons when it was introduced, but Pitt’s 
verdict was decisive and final, and Pitt’s verdict was 
hostile. 

The debate was really a duel between Whitbread 
and Pitt. Whitbread knew more of the facts of 
the life of the country and of the poor than most men 
in Parliament, whereas Pitt knew less. He drew on two 
sources of inspiration, one the opinion of the country 
gentlemen, from whom he learnt that the poor were in 
a dangerous condition, and that it was important that 
Parliament should not encourage them to think that 
they were suffering hardships or that they had any claims 
on society, the other the teaching of Adam Smith, from 
whom he learnt that there was a great deal that was 
wrong with the Poor Laws, that in particular the Law 
of Settlement was oppressive, and that what the country 
wanted was not more, but less, regulation and restriction 
of industry. His case against the Bill was made up of 
these different elements. He said that the poor were 
not nearly so badly off as Whitbread had represented, 
that the rich had been extraordinarily generous in 
relieving distress, that the right remedy for such evils as 
there were was to be found in reform of the Poor Law, 
that he was going to take it up, and that wages must 
always be left to find their own level. Fox made an 
interesting contribution to the debate. His friendship 
with Whitbread drew his sympathies to any project in 
which Whitbread was interested, but he was a strong 
individualist, and though he disclaimed all knowledge of 
political economy, he showed morethan once that his main 
ideas were those of the school of Adam Smith. He was, 
therefore, reluctant to countenance compulsion. On the 
other hand, the alternative seemed to him more hateful, 
and he defended his support of the Bill in a striking 
sentence, which impressed his contemporaries as danger- 
ously revolutionary. ‘‘ He admitted many of the rich 
to be humane and charitable ; but he could not allow that 
those who were the most useful and industrious members 
of society should depend upon a fund so precarious and 
degrading as the occasional supplies derived from their 
bounty.’’ Whitbread, in repeating his proposal four 
years later with no better success, put the same point, 
when he said that charity as a substitute for adequate 
wages took away the independence of the poor, and he 





met Pitt’s argument that wages must be left to find their 
own level by reminding him of the laws against Combina- 
tions. It was hardly likely that this argument would 
carry much weight in the House of Commons, which was 
steeped in the ideas of the eighteenth-century oligarchy, 
and believed that every class had its own proper virtue, 
and that the virtue of the rich was benevolence, and the 
virtue of the poor obedient patience. They preferred to 
believe that Pitt could find a way of relieving their 
feelings and directing their benevolence that would be 
free from such perilous consequences on the imagination 
of the poor. Whitbread’s two Bills were rejected, and 
the country settled down to the Speenhamland system. 





Short Studies. 


“NOT AT HOME.”’ 


Sue was tall and angular, her hair was red, and scarce 
and untidy, her hands were large and packed all over 
with knuckles, and her feet would have turned inwards 
at the toes, only that she was aware of and corrected 
their perversities. She was sitting all alone, and did 
not even look up as I approached. 

“Tell me,” said I, “why you have sat here for 
more than an hour with your eyes fixed on nothing, and 
your hands punching your lap.’’ 

After I had spoken she looked at me for a fleeting 
instant, and then, looking away again, she began to 
speak. Her voice was pleasant enough, but so strong 
that one fancied there were bones in it. 

“T do not dislike women,’’ said she, “ but I think 
that women seldom speak of anything worth listening 
to, nor do they often do anything worth looking at ; they 
bore and depress me, it is true, and men do not.”’ 

“ But,’”’ said I, “ you have not explained why you 
thump your lap with your fist.’’ 

She proceeded : “ I do not hate women, nor do I love 
men. It was only that I did not take much notice of 
the one, and that I liked being with the other; for, 
as things are, there is very little life for a person except 
in thought. All our actions are so cumbered by laws 
and customs that we cannot take a step beyond the 
ordinary without finding ourselves either in gaol or in 
Coventry.” 

Having said this, she raised her bleak head and 
stared like an eagle across the wastes. 

After I had coughed twice, I touched her arm, and 
said “ Yes? ’’ 

“One must live,’’ said she, quickly. “I do not 
mean we must eat and sleep: these mechanical matters 
are settled for many of us; but life is thought and 
nothing else, and many people go from the cradle to the 
grave without having ever lived differently from animals. 
Their whole theory of life is mechanical. They eat and 
drink, they invite one another to their houses to eat 
and drink, and they use such speech as they are gifted 
with in discussing their food and whatever other palpable 
occurrence may have chanced in the day. It is a step, 
perhaps, towards living, but it is still only one step 
removed from stagnation. They have some interest in an 
occurrence, but how it happened and what will result 
from it does not exercise them in the least, and these, 
which are knowledge and prophecy, are the only 
interesting aspects of any occurrence.” 

“ But,’’ said I, “ you have not told me why you 
sit for a full hour staring at vacancy, and thumping your 
knee with your hand.”’ 

“ Sometimes,’’ she continued, “one meets certain 
people who have sufficient of the divine ferment in their 
heads to be called alive; they are almost always men. 
One flies to them as to one’s own. One abases one’s 
self before them in happy humility. We crave to be 
allowed to live near them, in order that we may be 
assured that everything in the world is not nonsense and 
machinery—and then, what do we find———?’”’ 

She paused, and turned a large fierce eye upon me. 

“T do not know,”’ said I, and I tried vainly to look 
anywhere but at her eye. 
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“ We find always that they are married,’’ said she; 
and she lapsed again to a tense and worried reflection. 

“You have not told me,’’ said I, “why you peer 
earnestly into space and thump at intervals on your 
knee.” 

“ These men,’’ said she sternly, “ are surrounded by 
their wives. They are in gaol, and their wives are their 
warders. You cannot go to them without a permit; you 
may not speak to them without a listener; you may not 
argue with them for fear of raising an alien and un- 
necessary hostility, scarcely can you even look at them 
without reproach. How, then, can we live, and how 
will the torch be kept alight? ”’ 

“T do not know,’’ I murmured. 

She turned her pale eye on me again. 

“T am not beautiful,’’ said she, and there was just 
a tremor of doubt in her voice, so that the statement 
became packed with curiosity, and had all the quality 
of a question. 

“You are very nice, indeed,’’ I replied. 

“T do not want to be beautiful,’ she continued, 
severely. “ Why should I? for I have no interest in these 
things. I am interested only in living—that is, in 
thinking, and I demand access to my fellows who are 
alive. Maybe, I did not pay those others enough atten- 
tion. How could 1? They cannot think, they cannot 
speak. They can make a complicated verbal noise, but 
all I am able to translate from it is that something 
called lip-salve can be bought in some particular shop 
one penny cheaper than it can in a certain other shop. 
They will twitter for hours about the way a piece of 
ribbon was stitched to a hat which they saw in a tramcar. 
They agitate themselves, wondering whether a muff 
should be this size or that size. I say they depress me, 
and if I do turn my back on them when men are 
present I am acting sensibly and justly. Why cannot 
they twitter to each other, and let me and other people 
alone? ”’ 

She turned to me again. 

“TI do not know,”’ said I, meekly. 

“ And,’’ she continued, “the power they have, the 
amazing power they have, to annoy other folk! All kinds 
of sly impertinences, vulgar evasions, and sneering mis- 
understandings. Why should such women be allowed to 
take men into their captivity, to sequester, and gag, and 
restrain them from those whom they would be naturally 
eager to meet? ”’ 

‘What,’’ she continued fiercely, “had my hat to 
do with that woman, or my frock?”’ 

I nodded my head slowly and grievously, and 
answered, “ What, indeed? ”’ 

“A hat,’’ she continued, “is something to cover 
one’s head from the rain, and a frock is something to 
guard one’s limbs against inclement weather. To that 
extent I am interested in such things; but they would 
put a hat on my mind and a black cloth on my under- 
standing.’’ 

We sat in silence for a little time, while she surveyed 
the bleak horizon as an eagle might. 

“And when I call,” said she, “ their servants say, 
‘Not at home,’ and they close the doors on me.”’ 

She was silent again. 

“T do not know what to do,’’ said she. 

“Ts that why you beat your lap with your hand, 
and stare abroad like a famished eagle? ’’ 

‘‘ What shall I do,”’ shesaid, ‘‘ to open these doors? ”’ 

“If I were you,’’ I replied, “ I’d cut off my hair, 
I’d buy man’s clothes, and wear them always. I’d call 
myself Harry, or Tom, and I’d go wherever I pleased, 
and meet whoever I wanted.’’ 

She sat looking fixedly at herself in these garments, 
and under these denominations. 

““They would know I wasn’t a man,’ said she, 
gravely. 

I looked at her figure. 

“ No one in the world would ever guess it,’’ said I. 

She rose from her seat, she clutched her reticule to 
her breast. 

“T’ll do it! ”’ said she, and she stalked away gauntly 
across the fields. 

James STEPHENS. 





The Drama. 


° THE GREAT IBSEN MELODRAMA. 


“The Pretenders.” By Henrik Ibsen. Translated by William 
Archer. P:oduced at the Haymarket Theatre. 


Basit Gt. 

. Yvonne Q. ORCHARDSON, 
Monrtacu LOVE. 
LAURENCE IRVING. 
HevLen Haye. 

Tita BRAND. 

Netra WESTCOTT. 
Witii1amM HAVILAND. 
Henry HARGREAVES. 
Henry CROCKER. 
Frank RIDLEY. 


Hakon Hakonsson 
Inga of Varteig 
Dagfinn Bonde 
*Earl Skule 
Lady Ragnhild 


Sigrid 
Margrete : * ; 
*Nicholas Arnesson, Bishop of Oslo 
Sira Villiam ... 

Ivar Bodde ... , 

Master Sigard of Brabant 
Guthorm Ingesson Rosin SHIELLS. 
Gregorius Jonsson ... Ewan Brook. 
Paul Flida_... ; .. E. A. WaRBURTON. 
Chief Bratte ... ALLAN JEAYES. 
*Jatgeir Skald Guy RATHBONE. 
Ingeborg , ... Mapes McIntosx. 
Peter... .. E. Ion Swinney. 


* Specially striking Representation. 


In matters of art we are still a barbaric people; but we 
ought at least to have reached the stage at which we can 
enjoy Ibsen’s ‘‘ Pretenders.” For here isa great poet, with 
something of our own Shakspere in his mind, and with 
his dramatic genius arrived at a point which enabled him 
to use the old romantic material and method, and to give 
them an entirely modern significance. Here is the broad, 
picturesque domain of war and kingship and adventure, 
the thunder of the captains and the shouting ; here, too, 
is the deep under-world of thought and the struggle of 
forces whose battleground is the soul of man. Content 
you then, my masters. See in ‘‘ The Pretenders ’’ only 
a fine historical play, full of manly sentiment and 
endeavor as bold as our King Henry the Fifth’s ; or look, 
also, if you will, a little deeper, and observe in King 
Hakon and King Skule two essential and opposed 
elements of human nature. You like the ingenuity of 
stage mechanism? You shall have that, too, and at the 
same time you may note how the familiar device of the 
concealed letter, or the child changed at birth, is made 
to serve not only the mechanical progress of a play, but 
the weaving of its finest spiritual material. You shall 
watch kings who are men, like you and me; and villains 
who are not unlikethem, too. Ina word, youshall discover 
in ‘“ The Pretenders” our old friend, the historical melo- 
drama, raised many degrees above its average measure. 
Its appearance at a first-rate London theatre is, of course, 
twenty years behind its proper date. Had there been 
enough force in English criticism to drive Irving out of 
the path of splendid commonness he had chosen for him- 
self, ‘‘ The Pretenders’’ would have been acrown of glory 
to his later years. It contains two parts well suited 
to his genius, and he would have revelled in its brightly 
colored and quickly shifting panorama of scenery and 
situation. It is long; and yet if ‘‘ Hamlet’’ is never 
tiresome, because through its principal character it feeds 
an instinctive intellectual taste, neither is the elaborate 
study of King Skule, who is a kind of Hamlet and 
Macbeth rolled into one. ‘‘ The Pretenders ’’ is inferior 
to the best Shakspere play in passion, in poetic style, 
and in sensuous beauty. But it quarries deeper ; and if 
both Shakspere and Ibsen make us feel that we are in 
the company of the great, we know, too, that in the 
centuries that have passed between the English and the 
Norwegian writer, we have reached a land of more 
intimate, more fruitful experience. 

There are two warring kings in Norway; King 
Hakon and King Skule. There are two forces in human 
life, two rival aspirants to the soul’s throne: the 
Will that brings its quick instinctive discoveries to the 
field of action ; the Understanding that broods over them, 
and compromises, refines, or rejects them. To the 
former we look for the fresh creative material in society, 
to the latter for its criticism. One embodiment we find 
in our pioneers, our heretics, our leaders of new move- 
ments; the other reveals the philosopher, the 
sceptic, or the saint. There is nothing profoundly 
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interesting in the restless, intuitional stir; attraction 
belongs to the introspective, rational spirit. So 
Hakon, the doer, the man who “‘ threw the old saga 
to the winds and made a new saga,’ the author 
of the thought that Norway shall be one people, does 
not appeal to us like Skule, who, with the help of the 
Church, will keep on the old tribal divisions, and cannot 
conceive a Norway without them. Skule is not evil or 
even mere egoistic striving; he is content with the 
accustomed atmosphere of his intellect, unillumined by 
the spark that sets going the new train of energy. 

At his side stands Bishop Nicholas, who is conserva- 
tive merely through fear and self-esteem. He, indeed, 
knows neither good nor evil, for action with him has only 
oné end, the satisfaction of his morbid personal lusts. 
What he craves, therefore, issheer nullity—the per petuum 
mobile of indecision, of balancing forces, neither of which 
shall ever be victorious. Thus, God’s purpose, which is 
ever fresh and young, is defeated through him and Skule, 
and realised through Hakon. But Skule is of God, too, 
his “‘step-child on earth,’’ but also of another and a darker 
lineage, and with a more tragic (and therefore more 
humanly interesting) fate. Of Hakon there is not much 
to say, for he has the instinct for faith and action, going 
forward or backward as his mission drives him, and 
knowing no other master. Of Skule, there is much to 
tell. The barren, reflective intelligence cannot adopt 
Hakon’s ‘‘ king’s thought,’’ nor the wavering purpose 
realise it. Neither can he kill it; and therefore while 
he lives he can only distract his country and poison the 
lives that are closest to his own. So, after a period of 
revolt and a base counterfeit of Hakon’s policy, he goes 
voluntarily under; leaving, like Brand, the shelter of 
the conventional Church for ‘‘the mighty Church 
roofed with the vault of stars.’’ 

I hope that this slight analysis does not leave the 
impression that ‘‘ The Pretenders’’ is merely a piece of 
stage metaphysics. It is, asI have said, a drama of noble 
and stirring action. Mr. Archer calls it a ‘‘ chronicle 
play,’’ somewhat ‘‘episodic’’ in construction. But 
every character is human; broadened out in the case of 
the Mephistophelian Bishop Nicholas into a study which 
Ibsen does not hesitate to adorn with picturesque 
diabolism, and a death-bed scene which cannot be tamely 
played, and is one of the most brilliant ironical passages 
in all stage literature. Skule is, of necessity, a drama 
in himself, for while he is always playing a part, the 
actor is neither common nor mean, and all through the 
work the gain and loss of a kingdom, the gain and loss 
of a soul, make a picture of glorious and ever-changing 
encounter. There, indeed, lies Ibsen’s true power as a 
dramatist. He isa true enchanter, before whose evoking 
wand appear the bright or the dark legions of the 
spirit. It is quite unnecessary for him to produce a 
visible ghost of the Bishop, with the hues of hell on his 
wicked old face. Cohorts of angels and devils—‘‘ helpers 
and servers ’’ of God or the Great Pretender—hover over 
the battle-field, and sustain its spiritual as well as its 
romantic interest. 

The problem for the moment is how to induce 
our mass audience to pass from its primitive and 
coarse food to this satisfying but finer diet. The Ibsen 
of the realistic modern plays is, I suppose, still beyond it. 
The Ibsen of ‘“‘ The Pretenders ’’ should meet an easier 
and wider acceptance. Scenically, it is a difficult play to 
present, for some splendor of scenery and costume is 
apposite, and, at the pace at which our actors speak their 
words, this means a prolonged, though not necessarily 
a dragging, movement. And even so intelligent and 
ambitious a production as that at the Haymarket misses 
some of the poetry of the play, curtails the splendid 
passage in which Nicholas tells the story of how 
and why he became a priest, and even allows the 
spectator to lose the clue to its vital meaning by omitting 
Hakon’s final criticism of his rival as ‘‘ God’s step-child 
on earth.’’ But if the representation is not perfect, it is 
generously conceived and finely realised. I cannot imagine 
that play-going London would willingly miss such a sensa- 
tion as Mr. Haviland’s Bishop Nicholas provides it. The 
mask of worldly wickedness it assumes seemed to me 
absolutely right. Evil is in it, but not in gross and 











caricatured coloring. All is sly, reserved, natural; the 
polity of Machiavel working through this aged egoist, 
striving to do his work in the world, such as it is, and be 
himself, even in the hour which makes him Satan’s. Mr. 
Laurence Irving had a far more exacting task. Both he 
and his father readily suggest the Skule temperament, 
and there is much self-conscious intellectualism, both in 
the character and in their dramatic method. The latter 
was a little overdone. From the moment that Skule 
appears on the stage, you see Mr. Irving’s face visibly 
puckered with doubts and dissembling. Thus the type 
was somewhat forced; and it was not till the later 
stages that Mr. Irving’selaborate face-play and word-play 
broadened into really fine portraiture. Then it became 
beautiful; full of the pathetic dignity of his father’s 
Hamlet and Charles I., and fitly culminating in the great 
scene of renunciation and sacrifice beforethe closed door of 
Elgesceter Convent, with death waiting behind it. Well 
may we congratulate him and Mr. Harrison on such a 
representation ; and wish for them its fitting reward. 


H. W. M. 





Att. 


CREPITATION. 


Mr. Bernarp SHaw, with engaging modesty, owns that 
he is ‘‘in the crepitating line,’’ and finds in that a 
ground of sympathy with my views on Matisse, Picasso, 
and Alma-Tadema. Now this is the unkindest cut 
of all. His letter leaves me in doubt as to whether he 
dealt me this fierce backhander with malicious intent, 
but as I am certain he would rather be accused of malice 
than of clumsiness, I must show him how deeply I resent 
it. An artist can afford to be ungentlemanly, even to 
be ‘‘ boycotted by all decent society,’’ but he knows 
that if he crepitates he is damned. Mr. Bernard Shaw 
can afford to crepitate; his genius is ethical rather 
than artistic. To him art is a kind of eloquence, he 
wants certain things done for the greater good of man- 
kind, he must induce certain opinions about these things 
in others, and for this purpose crepitation is a necessary 
mode of attack. But the artist qua artist does not want 
anything done; he has nothing to do either with action 
or opinion. He has to do with feelings which arise out 
of a detached and irresponsible contemplation of things. 
He cannot possibly afford therefore to be clever. That 
is to say, he cannot consciously consider the effect of 
what he does on others any more than the scientific 
researcher can consider the effect of truth while he is 
seeking for it. 

Dexterity of hand and eye come, of course, 
inevitably to those whose life is spent on design; they 
come in varying degrees, but by no means in proportion 
to a man’s artistic power. The really important thing 
to remember is that quite adequate skill is attainable 
by almost any ordinarily gifted person. What is, alas! 
rare, and what makes the artist, is the power to feel so 
intensely about form that a man can create forms entirely 
corresponding to his feeling. But this has nothing to do 
with cleverness. The assurance of an artist’s touch, that 
insolence of which Mr. Shaw speaks, is due to his 
certainty about the form he wishes to make. Now, an 
artist may have strong convictions about some entirely 
superficial or vulgar qualities of form. He will then 
have swagger of touch in a high degree, though his work 
may have scarcely any artistic value. On the other 
hand, an artist may have a very profound feeling about 
form, and yet from some inherent or accidental defect 
he may be unable to state it with brilliant incisiveness. 
The very depth of subtlety of his feeling may even 
interrupt him. Renoir’s fingers have for some time been 
completely incapacitated by rheumatism, but two years 
ago he painted a large portrait by tying his brush on to 
his wrist, the canvas being constantly adjusted by an 
assistant, so as to enable him to get at the part he wished 
to work on. Now, if one put a Phil May drawing beside 
this work of Renoir’s old age, there is no doubt that the 
Phil May would be the more assured, would have more 
of crepitating insolence of touch, but, on the other hand, 
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Renoir’s is a great creation, in many ways as great as 
anything he has ever done. As a work of art, for all its 
necessary incompetence, it is incomparably greater than 
anything Phil May ever dreamed of. 

I freely admit that Picasso happens to be the 
greatest virtuoso of modern times. Being the son of an 
art master, at the age of twelve he had the whole business 
of academic drawing at his fingers’ ends. But I 
maintain that this is an accident, and not an altogether 
fortunate one. Picasso is so profoundly an artist that 
he has never been tempted to make a virtue of virtuosity ; 
on the contrary, he has always plunged into some new 
adventure whenever he saw accomplishment becoming an 
obsession. So that although Mr. Shaw is quite right in 
saying that only a hardened painter could paint as he 
does, it is the least considerable of his qualities. Indeed, 
he has arrived at a point where his sensibility is far more 
evident than his assurance. 

I should rather doubt whether Matisse is so 
immensely clever. He may be, but what strikes me in 
his line is not the bravura which Mr. Shaw finds, the 
‘‘whip’’ in the stroke of his chalk, but rather the 
intense, almost tremulous naiveté with which his lines 
follow the contour. 

It is quite true that Alma-Tadema also is without 
virtuosity, but, as far as I can see, this absence is due 
in his case, not to an extreme anxiety and depth of feeling 
about form, but to a lack of any special instinctive 
reaction to it. He liked pretty things, pretty models, 
silks, marbles, and gilt bronzes, but he liked them with 
the complex, undifferentiated feelings of the ordinary 
man, not with the peculiar detachment of the artist. 
His liking led him to imitate them, but when he came to 
putting them on canvas he was obliged to proceed by a 
succession of partial statements, and about each of these 
partial preliminary statements, such as the contour, the 
modelling, the play of color, he had no special feeling 
whatever, and consequently his statements were 
hesitating and lacked conviction. It was only the final 
result of a great many complicated and empirical pro- 
ceedings that gave him satisfaction. He was not 
interested, so far as one can judge, either in drawing or 
plastic relief or color, but only in pretty things, and the 
more or less complete illusion of pretty things. I do 
not for a moment deny that he pursued this end with 
great tenacity and conscientious endeavor, nor do I deny 
that he may have been highly gifted in some ways, or 
that he admired marble before the power to imitate 
marble (more or less) became a commercial asset; all I 
am concerned with is to distinguish between this kind 
of liking for pretty things and the quite peculiar liking 
for certain qualities of any or all things, which is the 
characteristic of artists. 

Above all, I want to get clear that it is not because 
Picasso crepitates (if he does) that I admire him, nor 
because Tadema did not crepitate that I fail to admire 
his work. It is a misfortune that ever since Giotto’s O 
his skill has generally been the artist’s easiest and 
surest title to the admiration of the public. It is his 
poorest title to fame, since it is probably never com- 
parable to that of a first-rate billiard player, certainly 
not to that of a great juggler like Cinquevalli. Its 
convenience is that, next to the price of his pictures, it 
is the most measurable and the most demonstrable of an 
artist’s qualities. But in truth all that we need 
ask about an artist’s skill is that it shall be 
sufficient for his purposes, and I have certainly 
never yet come across the artist, scarcely ever 
across the child, who could not frame his hands to make 
adequately any form that he could clearly visualise. 
Nor would it perhaps much matter that the public should 
go on admiring Giotto for his entirely useless power of 
drawing perfect circles if it did not unfortunately react 
on the artist, and too often shift him from his proper 
functions. It is very serious, therefore, when a man of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s brilliant gifts of persuasion comes 
forward and defends a great artist: because of his technical 
skill. No amount of technical skill would give Matisse 


his power of co-ordinating forms with his peculiar 
amplitude, nor would it giye him his singular sense of 
interval or his magical feeling for color. 


The utmost it 





can do for him is to free his mind from technical con- 
siderations, so that he may concentrate entirely upon 
the discovery of harmonious and significant relations. 
It so happens that Matisse himself put this ideal with 
paradoxical emphasis when he said once, ‘‘I want to 
make my design so absolute that any house painter could 
execute my pictures.’’ 


Rocer Fry. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE COMING EDUCATION BILL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The letters of Mr. Rowntree and ‘‘ W. M. C.”’ are 
very valuable contributions to the discussion on the coming 
Education Bill. But when we are talking of Bills in Parlia- 
ment it is desirable to discriminate between reforms which 
need legislation and reforms which can be carried out 
without legislation. Nearly everything mentioned in these 
letters and in Lord Haldane’s speech requires, not new legis- 
lation, but a change in the administration of the present law. 
To change the spirit of the central administration needs only 
the appointment of a Liberal Minister with the will and the 
power to administer the law in a Liberal spirit. Up to now 
the advent of the Liberal Party to power in 1905 has had 
practically no liberalising effect on the administration of 
the Education Acts. To change the spirit of the local 
administration needs a change in the law, which would give 
us again the direct election of persons for educational pur- 
poses only. None of your correspondents suggests this. 

As regards the many problems of school attendance, 
employment, evening schools, and trade schools, all we need 
from Parliament is a simple clause giving the education 
authority a comprehensive bye-law-making power. There 
should be no fear of them misusing it; and if there is, the 
safeguard should be sought by giving power to the Board 
of Education to cancel bye-laws which prove to be oppressive ; 
not by putting a great mass of pettifogging restrictions into 
an Act of Parliament. 

The changes in the curriculum, the size of classes, the 
raising of the school-leaving age, scholarships, teachers’ 
salaries, increased grants, &c., &c., in the forms stated by 
your correspondents, are all matters of administration rather 
than of legislation. 

The possibility of legislation arises only as regards the 
school-leaving age, and this is a matter on which legislation 
has to follow administration. Whether a child remain longer 
at school depends (1) on there being room for him; (2) on a 
suitable curriculum tempting him or her to stay at school ; 
and, only lastly, (3) on compulsory law. The attendance of 
the best has always been far in advance of the compulsory 
law ; the law has never done more than bring the laggards up 
to the average level. This was how the “ leaving age ’’ was 
raised from eight to ten, ten to eleven, eleven to twelve, 
twelve to thirteen, &c. What is the use of saying ‘‘ the 
leaving age must be raised at once to fifteen and later to 
sixteen,” when sixteen, with power to the Board of 
Education to extend it, is already the statutory limit and 
would be attained to a large extent in practice but for the 
malignant administration of central and local authorities? 
A continuance of the administration ‘‘ as before 1900,’’ or 
‘*as in Scotland since 1900,’’ would have given us half-a- 
million more children over twelve in the schools—probably 
a million. 

All we need in administration is the new democratic 
spirit which Lord Haldane has called for; what we need in 
legislation is the building grant which, I gather, Mr. Lloyd 
George has promised. In the state at which we have arrived 
nothing can be hoped for without a new determination to 
equip the nation with a generous and ample supply of school 
buildings ; and in the present state of educational finance 
this cannot be obtained without a noble and generous build- 
ing grant. Even that putrid remnant of educational 
inefficiency—the Lancashire half-time system—has got into 
such a state that it cannot be dealt with except by providing 
new schools! The old horror of a century ago, when the 
mill-owners provided only fifty beds for one hundred 
apprentices—one-half at work whilst the other half slept in 
beds that were never cold—is reproduced to-day in the 
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Lancashire schools, which cannot educate a few thousand 
half-timers ‘‘ full time,’’ unless new schools are provided. 

My point is that the necessary changes in legis- 
lation are few if the Liberal spirit will but show 
itself in educational affairs as it has shown itself 
in other things. If only this Government would give 
us ample school accommodation by the handsome 
building grant which we asked for six years ago, we will ask 
no more. Give us buildings enough, and all the influences 
which are now against the children will then be turned to 
help them. 

The present muddle of educational finance which wastes 
millions, and the present undemocratic administration, which 
denies all principles of national education in a system which 
pretends to have for its object the education of the nation, 
drive Liberal educationists to despair.—Yours, &c., 


February 19th, 1913. A. J. MunpE.ua. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—For Liberals the most urgent problems to be 
solved are without doubt connected with education, housing, 
and the land, if only to combat Tory alternative policies of 
Tariff Reform, Conscription, and superabundant armament. 
I desire to speak now, if you will kindly allow me space, of 
education. In any new Act the wind must be at once taken 
out of the sails of religious wranglers, and I would suggest 
that a certain radical change be made in the educational 
régime of elementary schools which might possibly be on the 
right tack. I would have what are called secular subjects 
taught only on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays, while on Fridays the schools should be closed 
altogether and the children handed over (pace their parents) 
to the clergy and laity of the various religious denominations, 
who should give them the desired instruction upon their own 
premises during the forenoon. The use of cathedral, church, 
or chapel, rather than the schoolroom, for such purpose, to 
my mind opens up great possibilities. The afternoon of 
Fridays should be given up entirely to organised recreation, 
suitable to the season of the year; when every public 
museum, picture gallery, recreation ground, swimming-bath, 
and gymnasium should be closed to adults after 2 p.m., 
excepting, of course, to those in charge of the children. 
There is great need of one fixed day a week in which the 
adult community with sufficient leisure may give their aid 
to the rising generation in a sociable (and, may I add? 
Christian) manner. Saturday mornings would be best 
devoted to the training of the children in some useful trade, 
but I cannot now attempt to sketch any suitable curriculum. 

Just a word, too, about secondary education. It has 
fallen to my lot to spend practically the whole of my spare 
time during thirty years of professional work in London in 
the co-managership of a very active working-boys’ club in 
the West End. Club life for these boys is only possible 
before and after working hours; and in this connection I 
have learnt from bitter and long experience that it is quite 
impossible to conduct regular classes on any subject what- 
ever, mental, physical, or purely recreational, unless youths 
below the age of eighteen are restricted by law from working 
later than 6.30 p.m. on five days of the week, and 1.30 p.m. 
on the sixth. The irregularity and diversity of boys’ work- 
ing-hours in shops and offices soon puts an end to the efforts 
of the most painstaking teacher or the most willing pupil. 
It must be the same in all the towns, I fear. 

I would wish to conclude this rather long letter with a 
hope that any new Education Act will include the subject of 
juvenile recreation. I have no hesitation whatever in affirm- 
ing that for purely physical and moral reasons no military 
or semi-military training can form such healthy bodies and 
sound characters as may be formed by the teaching of British 
boys how to practise British sports and pastimes. It is the 
complete absence of any largely organised scheme for juvenile 
recreation on common-sense lines that gives openings to 
worthy but misguided people, like Lord Roberts and the 
National Service League, who can see no antidote to national 
decadence except in Universal Military Service. But this 
cannot much longer be left to chance or scattered philan- 
thropic effort. The poorer youth of this country do not want 
for ever to be mere lookers-on, or useless hooligans; yet it 
would seem that nothing short of a State Department can 
ever cope successfully with the situation in which the vast 
majority find themselves so hopelessly placed—a very few 








millions, saved from naval expenditure alone and devoted to 
the equipment and upkeep of a network of recreational 
centres on the lines of the best present-day Boys’ Clubs or 
Scouting Associations, might well prove a most valuable 
Imperial asset. In these centres there will be room for as 
much ‘‘ national service ’’ of a social and patriotic nature as 
the most rabid Imperialist could desire.—Yours, &c., 
Ernest M. S. PILKineron. 
Dale House, Cawthorne, Barnsley. 
February 17th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Now that the Government is again contemplating 
the introduction of another Education Bill, is it not perti- 
nent to inquire whether there is any one feature in their 
previous efforts which has led to failure in all alike? I 
venture to think that this will be found in the mistaken 
idea, which I hope will be now abandoned, that the two 
classes of schools can be abolished by a stroke of the pen. 
At the risk of being egotistical, I should like to point out 
that, prior to the introduction of Mr. Birrell’s Bill, I ven- 
tured a warning against this delusion. I find that on March 
6th, 1906, writing in a contemporary journal, I said: “No 
doubt there are many who expect that the forthcoming Act 
will summarily abolish the dual system; but, personally, I 
think that the difficulties in the way of this solution will be 
found insuperable.’’ History has, I think, vindicated the 
accuracy of this forecast. Every statesman must by now 
recognise that there will always be certain schools which 
cannot be compulsorily taken over without hardship. The 
problem is, therefore, to provide some machinery by which 
denominational schools may, in process of time, be easily 
and automatically drawn into the public system. 

The Technical Instruction Act of 1889 contained a pro- 
vision with regard to technical schools that, on a grant of 
public money being made, the share of management 
assumed by the public should be in proportion, as nearly as 
possible, as the public aid bore to the other income of the 
school. Could not such a provision be applied with advan- 
tage to the elementary schools? On the one hand, 
denominational schools might be retained under sufficient 
denominational control by the provision of a reasonable pro- 
portion of the cost of maintenance. In other cases, where 
the whole of the maintenance was provided out of public 
funds, the management would pass into public hands. In 
such cases, the public authority should be bound to provide 
religious instruction in accordance with the trust deed, so 
long as they used, rent free, the buildings to which the trust 
deed applied. The local authority, in such cases, would be, 
in fact, in the same position as any private tenant who, as 
long as he occupies a house, is bound by the covenants 
attached to the lease. They would naturally appoint special 
teachers to give this particular religious instruction precisely 
as they now appoint special teachers in Science or Art. 

The question then arises whether the Liberal Party 
would consent to the provision by a public authority of 
denominational teaching according to the trust deed in 
schools managed by them, and maintained at the public 
expense. It would probably be necessary to allow the local 
authority to purchase freedom from the restraints of the 
trust deed on terms if they wished to do so. This could not 
be less than the purchase of the buildings at their full 
value. The reluctance which local authorities show to enter 
upon any large expenditure in the direction of erecting new 
buildings, or purchasing old ones, is a sufficient guarantee 
that there would be no strong movement for buying out the 
trust deed simply to please a few extremists. In cases of 
difficulty, or wherever the school became obnoxious to those 
who had to use it, a building grant from Imperial funds, as 
advocated in Mr. Winfrey’s Bill, would be of the greatest 
service, and would hasten the day when these schools would 
automatically pass, without restriction, to the public 
authority.—Yours, &c., A. G. B. ATKINSON. 

National Liberal Club, 8.W. 

February 17th, 1913. 


MR. ROGER FRY’S CRITICISM. 

To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—It seems to me that even Mr. Bernard Shaw has 
missed the point of Mr. Fry’s article. That point concerns 
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Post-Impressionism only indirectly. There are two opposed 
views of Art, one of which I will call the “ official,’ the 
other the “esthetic.” According to the former, the value 
of a work of art depends (a) on the accuracy with which 
visible objects are imitated ; (b) on the prettiness—or beauty, 
if the word be preferred—of the object selected for imitation. 
According to the other view, the value of a work of art 
depends entirely on its power of. provoking a peculiar 
emotion, called “ssthetic”; the imitation of objects is 
valuable only in so far as it is a means to this end. The 
meaning, therefore, to be attached to every term in art- 
criticism will depend upon the class to which the critic 
belongs. For instance, when Sir Philip Burne-Jones speaks 
of a “ well-drawn ” figure, he refers to its anatomical correct- 
ness; whereas, when Mr. Fry praises the “drawing” of 
Matisse, he means that it is esthetically moving. This 
habit of using identical terms to mean totally different 
things is one of the chief causes of that cloud of exasperated 
misunderstanding which envelopes all discussions of Art. 

Mr. Fry deplores the unfamiliarity of the official class 
with the esthetic view of Art. I do not know that I share 
his regrets. What I deplore is the insincerity that leads 
people who take the official view to affect an admiration for 
such duffers as Giotto and Cimabue. Poor bungling old 
Giotto, with his shaky perspective, is incomparably inferior 
to any boy or girl who has carried off an Academy medal as 
an illusionist. And what would Sir William Richmond say 
to one who chose to portray heads as harsh and distorted as 
those which the masters of S. Vitale have given to the 
attendants of the Empress Theodora? This, by the way, is 
a difficulty which official restorers have had the unfortunate 
honesty to appreciate. But what does Mr. Shaw say? He 
says that Tadema “has painted faces superbly (a very high 
achievement).’’ If Tadema’s faces are superb, it can only 
be because they are superbly accurate imitations of pretty 
faces. If that be good Art, then the Art of Matisse is 
thoroughly bad ; for, in Matisse, you will find not so much 
as an attempt to imitate pretty things. Perhaps Mr. Shaw 
will say that he is pleased by the skill of the illusionist, 
and is moved by the form and color of Matisse. He is 
welcome to all the pleasure he can get; only I would remind 
him that the cinematograph is a more amazing manifesta- 
tion of human ingenuity than any piece by Sir Laurence, 
and that the illusions it creates are far more complete than 
any he can hope to see in a picture gallery.—Yours, &c., 

Curve BELL. 
46, Gordon Square, Bloomsbury. 
February 16th, 1913. 


MEN AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Twu quoque is never a convincing argument, and I 
am surprised that Mr. Norman should use it. I will not 
ask him to name the suffragists who ‘‘ consider that women 
alone should rule the country,’’ but will merely say that I 
did mention names in my last letter, and that the most 
panic-stricken and cowardly attacks on women suffragists, 
advocating the use of physical violence to them, are 
invariably published under a nom-de-plume. I fear Mr. 
Norman does not read the great free press of his country. 
How can I tell him the real name of ‘‘ X. Y. Z.,’’ who, 
though he does not ‘“‘ pour out torrents of invective and 
abject fear,’’ admits and defends the sex-hatred of men 
towards women, though not, it is true, because they ask for 
political equality? Let Mr. Norman attend suffrage and 
anti-suffrage meetings, or escort, as I have done, women in 
suffrage processions, and I shall be surprised if the behavior 
and language of the younger male anti-suffragists do not 
convince him that there is a real and ominous truth in what 
I said. 

This is by the way. The most important sentences in 
Mr. Norman’s letter deserve to be quoted and answered, not 
because they are relevant to mine, but because they put in 
a nutshell the point of view of the top dog. ‘‘ I have never 
understood,’’ he writes, ‘‘ how any man can support woman 
suffrage or any woman oppose it. It is a question 
of sex power.’’ It would seem, therefore, that Mr. Norman 
thinks (i.) that the interests of men and women are funda- 
mentally opposed ; (ii.) that only men’s interests should be 
safeguarded by political rights and legislative power, and 


(iii.) that this would secure ‘‘ the persistence of society on 
natural evolutionary lines.’’ I reply: (i.) that the alleged 
clash of interests between the sexes has yet to be proved; 
(ii.) that if it is real, it is as unwise as it is tyrannical to 
refuse political rights to women, since it follows from Mr. 
Norman’s words that anti-suffragists are mistaken when they 
claim that men can be exponents of the woman’s point of 
view ; (iii.) that repression, whether pursued towards an alien 
race, class, or sex, has never, to my knowledge, secured a 
persistence of society, ‘‘ evolutionary ’’ or otherwise ; (iv.) 
that progress may be more desirable than persistence ; (v.) 
that if the superiority of man is “natural” and not 
artificial, no political change will upset the deep-seated 
purposes of nature ; (vi.) that it is our business to investigate 
the meaning of the word ‘natural ’’ instead of using it 
dogmatically to beg the question at issue ; and (vii.) that in 
the meantime it is better kept out of discussions. With 
these comments on the replies to my letters, I beg to retire 
from the discussion.—Yours, &c., 
A MemsBer or THE Socronocicat Society. 
February 19th, 1913. 


CAN WE STILL BE CHRISTIANS? 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Of course, I never meant to imply that no portions 
of the Christian ethic were common to other religions. Such 
a statement would be absurd. In his last letter, Mr. Calla- 
way quite misunderstood my position. I am perfectly willing 
to admit what he points out—namely, that the Stoics, the 
Confucians, the Jews, and others, taught many things which 
were subsequently incorporated in Christianity. But I really 
cannot see that this has much bearing on the controversy. 

What Mr. Callaway said (at first) was that the Christian 
ethical system was substantially the same as that at the basis 
of all the other world religions. He implied that it would 
not make much difference—from an ethical standpoint— 
whether a man was a Christian or not. He did not merely 
say that some points in Christian teaching were professed 
by some other religions. 

Then I wrote and mildly pointed out that two great 
features of the Christian ethic were not exhibited by a great 
world religion (Mohammedanism)—namely, love of enemies 
and monogamy. I thus quite conclusively showed Mr. Calla- 
way to be in the wrong. For he had committed himself to 
the statement that the Christian and Mohammedan ethics 
were, in effect, identical! Yet, as I showed, they differ on 
two fundamental points. (If space had permitted, I might 
have shown that the ethics of other religions, such as Con- 
fucianism and Buddhism, are substantially different from 
the Christian ethic.) : 

Mr. Callaway replied with the interesting information 
that elephants are monogamous. They may be; but I have 
yet to learn that they are classed as Mohammedans. I am 
sure I do not know what made Mr. Callaway think that I 
meant that only Christians were monogamous. My point was 
simply that monogamy was a central pillar of the Christian 
ethic, and that it was not to be found in all the world- 
religions. 

Summing up, my whole contention was that the Christian 
ethic was a distinctive one. That is—it is not found, as a 
whole, in any other religion, and, most certainly, not in all 
great religions. That isolated portions of the Christian 
system are to be found elsewhere, does not disturb me in the 
least. It is, nevertheless, a clearly-defined whole. 

A perambulator has wheels, and so has a motor-car ; but 
it is, nevertheless, possible to distinguish between the two. 
Holbein used red paint, and so did Turner; but a picture 
by the latter is a vastly different thing from one by the 
former. There may be a large number of teachings, ethical 
and metaphysical, which are to be found in various early 
religions and also in Christianity. Nevertheless, the latter 
forms an absolutely distinctive whole.—Yours, &c., 

Meyrick Boots. 

Letchworth, February 17th, 1913. 


LICENSING LAW. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sim,—A fortnight ago, Mr. J. Spencer Hill suggested 
that the next Licensing Bill should contain a provision 





against the repeated applications for new licences, and indi- 
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cated that it was a point that had not previously been con- 
sidered. The facts are that such a provision has been on 
the Statute Book since 1902 (Section 16 of the Act of 1902); 
but, strangely enough, in the new Consolidation Act (1910), 


it only applies now to transfers and removal of old licences | 


to new neighborhoods. 

While it has not been used to any large extent (as 
lawyers rarely agree to the suggestion to ask for an order 
under the section), the best use that can be made of it now 
is to use it vigorously in safeguarding our new suburbs from 
the depredations of brewers.—Yours, &c., 

Frep TorHam. 

“ Bentondale,” Norwich. 

February 18th, 1913. 


THE LIFE OF G. F. WATTS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—A review in Tue Nation of the Life of my husband, 
George Frederic Watts, has been sent to me, and I there 
read that the ‘‘ first and most serious of omissions ’’ in the 
book is that ‘‘ there is no index.’’ 

May I, therefore, be allowed to draw attention to the 
index at the end of the Life, in double columns, and in 
small type, covering some twenty-eight pages, which has 
somehow escaped the notice of your reviewer ?—Yours, Xc., 


M. 8S. Watts. 





Limnerslease, Guildford. 
February 14th, 1913. 
[We apologise for the oversight.—Ep., Nation. ] 


THE HEALTH OF COOKS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In an article headed ‘‘ Restaurant Problems,”’ 
which was published in a recent issue of ‘‘ The World,”’ after 
a reference to the cleanliness or the reverse of the waiters 
of some of the hotels and restaurants of our great city, 
attention was drawn to the fact that the whole of the 
enormous restaurant business is of such modern growth that 
it has, to a large degree, escaped ordinary rules and regula- 
tions. If this be so, it is also equally true to say that very 
few privileges have been conferred either voluntarily on the 
part of the employers or by means of legislative enactment 
upon the many thousands who work either as waiters or 
kitchen employees in our large hotels and restaurants. 
Under the Shops Act, which was passed in 1911, waiters are, 
no doubt, entitled to a half-day’s holiday each week, and 
there is now before Parliament a Bill, which was introduced 


by Sir William Bull, the Member for Hammersmith, under 


which special provision is made for securing to every person 
engaged in the sale of refreshments one day’s rest in seven. 
This is, of course, a step in the right direction, but it still 
leaves entirely untouched the many thousands of hotel and 
restaurant employees who are not directly engaged in the 
sale of refreshments, as, for example, the cooks and other 
persons employed below stairs, or, at any rate, out of view. 

I have quite recently been in consultation with the 
officials of the Union des Cuisiniers, Patissiers, et Glaciers 
Francais de Londres, and also those of the National Kartel, 
a federation of seven catering employees’ societies, number- 
ing altogether over 10,000 members, and I learnt, to my 
great astonishment, not to say indignation, how onerous and 
unhealthy are the conditions under which in many instances 
they earn their daily bread. I feel sure the public have not 
the remotest idea of what long hours these men only too 
often have to toil, more often than not amidst surroundings 
of the most stuffy and insanitary character. It is a fact, I 
believe, that among cooks and kitchen porters the percentage 
of those who contract tuberculosis is higher than in almost 
any other employment. If, as the article in ‘‘ The World ” 
rightly suggests, it is important that the men who as 
waiters serve the food should be clean, it is obviously of 
infinitely greater importance that those who prepare and cook 
it should be not only clean but also in every way healthy 
and free from such an infectious disease as tuberculosis. As 
a mere matter of public health, this question is one which 
demands instant attention. A weekly rest-day in seven for 
cooks and kitchen servants would go a long way towards 
finding the solution; for it would provide a sadly needed 
opportunity for the relaxation and exercise and the fresh air 








which are the best preventives and remedies in a case of 
this kind. 

There is also another aspect of the matter which is not 
without significance. One reason why so few Englishmen 
excel in the culinary art is that comparatively few will take 
it up owing to the hours of labor and the hard conditions 
of employment a pursuit of it entails. Even in France, a few 
years ago affairs had begun to reach such a pitch that no 
new apprentices could be obtained until the Government saw 
the wisdom of granting by law to all cooks the concession 
of one day’s rest in seven. If cooks in this country were also 
legally entitled to this boon, many young Englishmen would 
doubtless be only too glad to qualify themselves as cooks, 
and no longer would the French be able to claim a monopoly 
of success. What is needed most of all at the moment is to 
educate public opinion in this matter. I therefore venture 
to appeal to you to use your valuable interest in this direc- 
tion. If the public only knew under what conditions the 
food sold, even in some of our best restaurants and hotels, is 
prepared and cooked, many of these would have to close their 
doors to-morrow. The hotel visitor and the diner-out must 
also be made to realise that they owe a duty to the cooks 
and their confréres who serve them so well.—Yours, &c., 


L. W. J. CostTenxo. 
London, E.C., February 17th, 1913. 


A QUOTATION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your distinguished contributor, Mark Rutherford, 
in his beautiful description of an old manor ruined by fire 
quotes : ‘‘ blabbing and remorseless day ’’—two epithets that 
suit his antithesis. But the whole line runs (‘‘ Henry VI.,’’ 
Part 2, Act IV., Sc. 1): ‘‘ The gaudy, blabbing, and 
remorseful day,’’ and cannot well be quoted apart from the 
context: ‘‘ Is crept into the bosom of the sea,’’ to which 
‘‘remorseful’’ is an exquisite and necessary link.— 
Yours, &c., 

H. W. Goopwin. 

Westbury Leigh, Westbury, Wilts. 

February 16th, 1913. 





Voetrp. 


THE SHIP OF DREAMS. 


O, GOLDEN argosy !— 
Thou ship of joy, white-winged, with shining bows— 
None know thee here, nor guess 
What foam of what far waters clings to thee, 
Nor what strange weeds are these which deck thy prow’s 
Cold, carven loveliness. 


And yet I know thee—know 
Thy white sails, and the heavy scent of spice 
Clinging about thee—and 
Remember how most wonderfully fell 
Tears on thee from Helen’s eyes 
When she gazed marvelling towards an alien land. 


Ah, but return—return !— 
Thou with thy freightage of grave dreams—for here 
Shall no white-robed, gold-sandalled merchant come 
To greet thee—nor fires burn 
From the high altars of dim fanes austere, 
Nor any prayer call thee home. ; 


I only, who by night 
And day have waited, without flower or song 
Thy coming, now shall set 
My feet upon thy decks, and in swift flight 
Sail, sail for those far shores for which I long, 
Without farewell—without regret. 


MARGARET SACKVILLE. 
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Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we’ 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“George Washington.” By Woodrow Wilson. (Harper. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“Winds of Doctrine: Studies in Contemporary Opinion.” By G. 
Santayana. (Dent. 6s. net.) 

“ English Local Government: The Story of the King’s Highway.” 
By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. (Longmans. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Making of England.” By Gilbert Slater. (Constable. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


“French Prophets of Yesterday: A Study of Religious Thought ° 


Under the Second Empire.” (Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net.) 
“‘The Passing of the Turkish Empire in Europe.” 


Granville Baker. (Seeley. 16s. net.) 


By A. L. Guérard. 


By Captain B. 


“Cambridge From Within.” By Charles Tennyson. (Chatto & 
Windus. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Truth About Carlyle.” By David Alec Wilson. (Rivers. 
1s. 6d. net.) 

“‘ Sporting Recollections of an Old ’’Un.” By Frank N. Streatfeild. 
(Nash. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Combined Maze.” By May Sinclair. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

“ Trent’s Last Case.”” By E. C. Bentley. (Nelson. 2s. net.) 


Par Ferdinand Brunetiére. (Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 50.) 
Documents Inédits. Par A. 


** Bossuet.”” 
“ Aprés la Mort de |’Empereur.” 


Cahuet. (Paris: Emile-Paul. 3 fr. 50.) 

“A Constantinople.” Par Gaston Deschamps. (Paris: Calmann- 
Lévy. 3 fr. 50.) 

‘La Colline Inspirée.”” Roman. Par Maurice Barrés. (Paris: 
Emile-Paul. 3 fr. 50.) 

“ Richard Wagners Liebes-Tragédie.” Von Hans Bélart. (Dresden: 
Reisner. M. 3.) 

“Karl Marx: Leben und Werk.” Von J. Spargo. (Leipzig: 
Meiner. M. 9.) - je 


ANATOLE FRANCE’s new novel, “ Les Anges,” has already 
aroused a great deal of interest. It is a satire on contem- 
porary life, written in a rather similar style to “L’Ile des 
Pingouins.’’ According to an interviewer, Anatole France 
has described it as “the most impious novel” he has ever 
written. ‘Les Anges” is now appearing in “Gil Blas.”’ 
It is to be published in volume form by the house of Calmann- 
Lévy and in Mr. Lane’s series of translations. 

* + ¥ 

Mr. L. T. Hosnovse’s “ Dévelopment and Purpose,” to 
be published shortly by Messrs. Macmillan, is sure to be an 
important contribution to the philosophical theory of evolu- 
tion, especially in its sociological aspects. It will, we under- 
stand, contain a summary of the author’s previous writings 

on the subject, and offer two converging lines of argument 
—a presentation of the facts, and a philosophical analysis 
of their interpretation—for the view that evolution ought to 
be regarded as a conditioned teleology. 
* * * 

Fottowine upon Goldwin Smith’s “ Reminiscences,” 
which his literary executor, Mr. Arnold Haultain, prepared 
for the press a couple of years ago, Mr. Haultain has now 
compiled a selection from “ The Correspondence of Goldwin 
Smith,” to be issued in this country by Mr. Werner Laurie. 
Together with Goldwin Smith’s own letters, the volume will 
include communications which he received from Peel, Glad- 
stone, John Bright, Lord Salisbury, Moncure Conway, Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, Lord Rosebery, Mr. Frederick Green- 
wood, and several others. It will also contain a biblio- 
graphy of Goldwin Smith’s writings. 

x + 

A new book by Mr. W. H. Hudson is always welcome, 
and many readers will be glad to hear that a volume of his 
studies, called “ Adventures among the Birds,’’ is shortly 
to appear through Messrs. Hutchinson. Needless to say, 
Mr. Hudson’s studies are not of birds in cages or of the best 
methods of observing their habits in order to kill them. He 
warns the reader that his book contains “no adventures of 
a wildfowler, no thrilling records of nights spent in a punt ” 
with the object of sending “a thousand pellets of burning 
lead into an innumerable multitude of mallard, widgeon, or 
teal.” 

* zs * 

THE firm of Ouseley, henceforth to be known as Heath, 
Cranton, & Ouseley, Ltd., have in the press “ A History of 
Oratory in Parliament” by Dr. Robert Craig. The work 

will cover seven centuries of Parliamentary history, and will 
contain examples of our greatest orators, as well as a history 








of the measures that gave rise to their speeches, so that these 
may be read in their proper context. Dr. Craig has spent 
several years upon his subject, and his work should prove 
of service both to students of political development and to 
those who are interested in the art of oratory. 

“ * - 


Sever historical biographies appear on the publishers’ 
lists this season. Mr. Evan Charteris’s “ William Augustus, 
Duke of Cumberland: His Early Life and Times,’’ to come 
from Mr. Edward Arnold, will incorporate unpublished 
documents from the Cumberland Papers at Windsor Castle. 
There has been no recent biography of the ‘“ Butcher,” and 
Mr. Charteris deals very fully with the social and political con- 
ditions of Cumberland’s time, as well as with the measures 
taken for the suppression of the Jacobites in Scotland. He 
considers Cumberland, in spite of his foreign origin, to be 
remarkably typical of the earlier Georgian period. 

x * x 


AnotHer Georgian figure is Philip, Duke of Wharton, 
whose biography by Mr. Lewis Melville is to be published’ 
by Mr. John Lane. Wharton, “the scorn and wonder of 
our days,” as Pope called him, provides abundant and 
variegated material for his biographer. He was created a 
Duke both by George I. and the Pretender before he was 
thirty, held a seat in the Irish House of Lords while yet 
a minor, and after presiding over the deliberations of the 
Hell-Fire Club, he became a devout Roman Catholic. And 
these are only some of the contrasts in his extraordinary 
career. He served in the Spanish Army against this country, 
took an active part in opposing the attainder of his friend, 
Atterbury, entered a monastery, and furnished Richardson 
with the original for the character of Lovelace. With this 
wealth of material at his disposal, Mr. Melville can hardly 
fail to give us an interesting book. 

7 - # 

An adventurous career in an earlier generation forms 
the subject of Mr. Philip Sergeant’s “ Little Jennings and 
Fighting Dick Talbot,” announced by Messrs. Hutchinson. 
Richard Talbot, like Philip Wharton, seems more the 
hero of a romance than a real historical personage. His 
escape from Drogheda when it was taken by Cromwell, his 
plots against the Commonwealth, his capture and his second 
escape, his later imprisonment by Ormonde, and his appoint- 
ment as Earl of Tyrconnel to replace Ormonde in Ireland, 
above all, the freak of fortune that made him Marlborough’s 
brother-in-law—these and other episodes in his life would 
do credit to the contrivance of the most inventive novelist. 
Mr. Sergeant’s book promises to give us a good account of 
this Irish swash-buckler. 

# * “ 

“First AID TO THE SERVANTLESS”’ is the encouraging 
title of a book by Mrs. J. G. Frazer, which is to be published 
shortly by Messrs. Heffer of Cambridge. Mrs. Frazer, who 
is the wife of the famous author of “The Golden Bough,” 
gives some practical advice to people who would like to dis- 
pense with domestic servants. She shows them how spring 
and autumn cleaning may be avoided, discusses a number of 
labor-saving appliances, and treats of such weighty topics 
as “the ritual of the front door.” 

x * * 

Two books on the Renaissance are announced for early 
publication. Count Arthur Gobineau is hardly known in 
this country, though his views on anthropology and history 
are accepted by a small band of enthusiastic admirers on 
the Continent. A translation of his work on the Renaissance 
has been prepared for the press by Dr. Levy, and will be 
issued by Mr. Heinemann. The other volume is a “ History 
of the Renaissance”? by Mr. J. B. Symon and Mr. S. L. 
Bensusan, and will come from Messrs. Jack. It deals with 
the varied activities of the period in a way that is intended 
to appeal to the general reader rather than the specialist. 

* * ~ 

Unner the title of “The French Revolution of 1848 in 
its Economic Aspects,’’ Mr. J. A. R. Marriott has prepared 
for the Oxford University Press an edition of Louis Blanc’s 
famous study, “ L’Organisation du Travail,” and E. Thomas’s 
“T/Histoire des Ateliers Nationaux.’’ This is a useful under- 
taking, for Louis Blanc’s political and social ideas had a 
great influence on the development of Socialism in France, 

while the management of the National Workshops is still 
the theme of current controversy. 
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Rediewws. 
A VIVACIOUS HISTORIAN. 


“A Modern History of the English People.” By R. H. 
GRETTON. Vol. I.—1880-1898. (Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Wuen Mr. Herbert Paul’s “ History of Modern England” 
appeared, a rival practitioner—the late Sir Spencer Walpole 
—remarked that it was impossible to write history in 
epigrams. Sir Spencer’s own works in the same field showed 
that it was only too easy to write history without epigrams, 
and, indeed, without the least sparkle of vivacity. Mr. 
Gretton is too vivacious to be epigrammatic. He does not 
pause to construct antitheses, or to compress a censure into 
six stinging words. His mood may, for want of a more 
stately epithet, be called skittish. For a while, he marches 
seriously along the appointed road; but ever and anon he 
skips and frisks and “ hops with airy and fastidious levity.”’ 
Such a method of dealing with historical topics would have 
seemed to Sir Spencer Walpole distressingly decadent— 
perhaps he was taken away from the evil to come. 

One does not, as a rule, look at the table of contents for the 
index to an author’s mind ; but Mr. Gretton’s chapter-headings 
eminently bespeak the man. “Ireland, Egypt—and Jumbo.”’ 
Surely we catch here an echo of “ Flitters, Tatters, and the 
Counsellor.” “ Gordon at Khartoum ; Mr. Gladstone at other 
affairs.” In that “at’’ we have an instance of “ Zeugma,”’ 
borrowed straight from ‘“ Pickwick ’’—“ Miss Bolo went home 
in a flood of tears and a Sedan chair.” “The Jameson Raid 
and Motor Cars” recalls ‘Some Emotions and a Moral.” 
Something of Fabian scorn for the “ Bourgeoisie ” (to which, 
without exception, the Fabians belonged) peeps out in the 
title, “ Le Bourgeois Epaté.” But Mr. Gretton’s skittishness 
by no means exhausts itself in the headings of his chapters. 
It pervades his whole mind, and, fawn-like (not faun-like), 
peeps out in unexpected places. Thus, Chapter I., describ- 
ing the year 1880, begins with weather and its effect on balls, 
and thence diverges into Commercial Depression, Social 
Unrest, Ritualism, Burial Bills, and Trades Unionism ; but, 
ever and anon, Mr. Gretton skips back to his lighter mood, 
and plays on food-stuffs, football, electric light, esthetics, and 
(by an anachronism) “The Souls.” ‘The General Election, 
1880,’’ recalls us to seriousness, for a chapter pervaded by 
Gladstone’s presence could scarcely be made flippant. It 
ends with a hideous catalogue of agrarian crimes and out- 
rages in Ireland, and, in its last line, leaves “ the Govern- 
ment deeply in the first of its quagmires.” Chapter ITI. 
is headed ‘“‘Common-Sense,” and deals immensely with 
figures, statistics, and “Fair Trade”; but such austere 
themes cannot long detain Mr. Gretton’s airy spirit, which 
turns for relief to polo, plush furniture, Art in Whitechapel, 
“ Evans’s,’’ and the adventures of two guardsmen who went 
to the Derby by balloon. “Ireland, Egypt—and Jumbo 
is much what one might expect from its title. Ireland and 
Egypt are sombre enough, and Mr. Gretton is rightly severe 
on the follies of the Liberal Government in those areas of 
disturbance ; but Jumbo moves him to a playfulness which 
also dances round Cetewayo, and he barely recovers his 
gravity when he turns to such grim topics as Bradlaugh, 
blasphemy, and cremation. The fawn peeps out again at 
women’s rational dress, music halls, and “a very hairy child 
brought from territory North of Siam, and said to have a 
slight tail”; but recedes into its leafy ambush, and leaves 
the stern historian to tell the miserable tale of Gordon’s 
death, and the resulting discredit of the Government which 
had sent him. “The passionate resentment against Mr. 
Gladstone after the death of Gordon was not quite justly 
based. It was not the single—and, to some extent 
debatable—question of the delay in the Khartoum Expedi- 
tion which provides the most serious charge; it was the 
extent to which a Prime Minister allowed his distaste for 
the whole Egyptian complication to prejudice his mind 
against dealing with detail.”” “Home Rule,’’ which has 
Chapter VIII. all to itself, is not in the present day a very 
lively subject. It began as a bogey, and soon became a 
bore; but Mr. Gretton enlivens the oft-told tale with some 
lighter incidents. Describing the split of 1886 and the cap- 
ture of Birmingham by the Unionists, he says: “ Birming- 
ham Radicals were guests in great Whig houses.’’ Did Mr. 
Gretton, when he wrote that sentence, recall the Liberal- 
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Unionist dinner given by the late Duke of Omnium? “Is it 
to be a House of Lords’ Dinner?” asked a friend, “ or House 
of Commons’? or both?” “Oh! mainly House of Commons, 
with a few booby peers thrown in to please the Radicals.”’ 
Such was the appeal of the Old Whigs to the new. Bimetal- 
lism, Pasteurism, and Theosophy, Fred Archer’s death and 
H. G. Bohn’s Library, are mentioned with appropriate 
emotions, and the stage is cleared for the Jubilee of 1887 ; 
but that august event is associated in Mr. Gretton’s mind 
with “the appropriation of a Parisian popular tune for street 
and barrel-organ use.” That is a connection of ideas which 
would never have occurred to Sir Spencer Walpole or Mr. 
Herbert Paul. 

If the Jubilee was a solemn fact, not less so was the 
publication of “ Robert Elsmere,”’ which signalised the same 
year. I seem to remember a picture in “Punch,” which 
represented the ingenuous Robert clinging to the knees of the 
sceptical squire, and exclaiming, “ Oh! please don’t mention 
another German book, or I shall have to resign my living.” 
But the squire, besides denying the Gospels, neglected his 
cottages, and Mr. Gretton holds that “ the searching of the 
social conscience”’ was the important part of the book. 

However, Mr. Gretton cannot continue long in one stay. 
The “social conscience’’ soon yields place to brewery-shares, 
salt-trusts, and gold-booms, coster-songs, arts and crafts, 
and “the licensed Vistler.”” The Christian Social Union 
and the London County Council are subjects from which 
skittishness instinctively recoils; and Mr. Gretton handles 
them with becoming gravity—may I add, with unsympathetic 
brevity? Having had my humble place in both institutions, 
I feel hurt when I find that their beneficent activities are 
dismissed in two pages, and that the reader’s attention is 
diverted to the Plan of Campaign, the Parnell Commission, 
the murder of Mr. Maybrick, the arrest of Dr. Tanner, the 
Dock Strike, and the Gas Strike. Of “the Baccarat Case,” 
once so famous, now, I suppose, nearly forgotten, Mr. 
Gretton writes incisively. “The Prince of Wales was called 
as a witness. He appeared in the box, the packed court 
gazed breathlessly, counsel in the case were appropriately 
submissive and respectful, and the law emerged from the 
ordeal of a wholly unprecedented event without a stain on 
its reputation for inimitable blandness.” Thus we arriye 
at October, 1891, and Mr. Gretton is very happy in 
describing the strange offspring of Liberal headquarters 
which was called “the Newcastle Programme.’”’ “Mr. 
Gladstone accepted his conventional duty, and enunciated 
the doctrinaire list which had been evolved from the minds 
of party organisers. It fell flat. No one had any difficulty 
in deciding that Mr. Gladstone cared about none of the 
speech until he came tc Home Rule. The mass of Liberal 
agents saw the Church roused against them on Disestablish- 
ment, the brewers against them on Local Veto, and no real 
force roused for them . . Even in that portion of his 
speech which dealt with Home Rule, some observers thought 
that Mr. Gladstone was troubled and embarrassed. He was 
indeed distressed by the spectacle of Parnell fighting, in a 
way he thought mad, for control in Irish affairs.” Yet, 
undeterred by this portent, Gladstone published, in the 
autumn of that year, an elaborate calculation, by which he 
proved, very much to his own satisfaction, that when the 
General Election should come, he could not possibly have a 
majority of less than 100. In a spirit of candor—almost of 
affection—he urged the Unionists to climb down, and no 
longer persist in an opposition which must be futile. But, 
with culpable obstinacy, they stuck to their convictions ; and 
when Parliament was dissolved in the following June, Glad- 
stone became Prime Minister indeed—but with a majority 
of forty, all told. Of the short and sad administration which 
began in 1892 and perished ignominiously in 1895, Mr. 
Gretton writes with the sympathy which all Liberals must 
feel for high-minded endeavor, but with a complete freedom 
from illusions. He acknowledges the failure, and lays his 
finger on the cause. “From the various under-currents 
which were affecting the mind of the solid classes of the 
country, as well as from its own shortcomings, the Liberal 
Government now suffered. It had never been firmly seated. 
It possessed a Gladstonian, and not a generally Liberal, 
majority. It was genuinely in touch with the Home Rule 
movement, but very imperfectly in touch with advanced 
reforming feeling in Great Britain. The Socialists 
and Radicals, irritated by the existence in office of a party 
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which, concentrating its idealism in Mr. Gladstone, had, 
perforce, shared his limitations, spoke louder and louder in 
the effort to gain a hearing for the new demands—an under- 
standing of the new forces. Mr. Gladstone had never dis- 
tinguished them from the Liberalism which he was accus- 
tomed to find at his command.” 

The chapter which records the return of the Unionists 
to power in the summer of 1895, Mr. Gretton, rather oddly, 
calls “a return to safe ground”; and immediately proceeds 
to narrate that singularly unsafe performance—the Jameson 
Raid. He does not explain—who can ?—the failure of the 
Select Committee to elicit the truth of that nefarious trans- 


action; and he ends his narrative with this remark on the - 


doings of 1898: “Of South Africa, little was heard in this 
year. The officers concerned in the Jameson Raid, with the 
exception of Sir John Willoughby and Colonel Rhodes, were 
restored to their places in the British Army. Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes was re-elected a director of the British South Africa 
Company. Those events had their meaning; but nothing 
at the moment pressed the meaning home.” 

I said, or implied, at the outset that the distinguishing 
mark of Mr. Gretton’s history-writing is the facility and 
frequency from which he turns “from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe.”” Perhaps not less remarkable is his faculty 
of investing topics which might naturally appear “gay” or 
“lively ’’ with the attributes of gravity and severity. Let 
one striking instance of this faculty stand for all: ‘ The year 
in which ‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay’ overran the streets of our 
town may well give pause to the observer of English habits. 
The tasteless and irrepressible air was at the time a universal 
annoyance ; it appears now almost as a portent. It was such 
an affront to English respectability. The very sound 
of the tune was jeering, as well as ludicrous. The sudden 
absurd joke of its high note became a grin at the gait and 
carriage of a respectable man. Its penetrating shrillness 
warned people that nothing was going to be taken seriously. 
The street-boy whistled it; the junior clerk sang it in 
suburban drawing-rooms; the gay dog went to see Lottie 
Collins dance it; even the cashier and the junior partner 
thought it. ‘Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay’ contained the 
germ of the mafficker. To say that a street tune substan- 
tially modified the course of politics would be, in spite of 
Fletcher of Saltoun, to treat popular melody rather too 
gravely.” Yes, indeed! and, when the “street tune” 
suggests nothing better or worse than “a vision of a high- 
kicking singer on a music-hall stage,’’ to treat it solemnly, 
to analyse it, to theorise about it, is, methinks, to be unduly 
grave. Some themes, however, there are, though only in 
the second order of historical importance, which demand 
gravity in their handling, and Mr. Gretton’s words about 
Queen Victoria’s two Jubilees deserve quotation :— 

‘The nation came to the celebration of the second Jubilee 
in a different spirit from that in which it had approached 
the first. It may be said that Queen Victoria was herself the 
centre of the loyal enthusiasm of 1887, and that in 1897 the 
toast was rather ‘Our Noble Selves,’ and the display of 
military contingents from all over the world was far more 
elaborate than in 1887; while the crowning glory of the second 
celebration was the naval review at Spithead, the triumphant 
exhibition of the massive results of the advanced naval policy 
of the preceding years. The Colonial Representatives were 
also more deliberately brought into the foreground. To make 
a broad distinction, the Jubilee of 1887 was royal, and the 
affectionate participation of Europe in doing honor to a 
revered Sovereign was the keynote; the Jubilee of 1897 was 
Imperial, and the source of pride our vast territory and our 
possessions in men and money.” 

That distinction is admirably drawn, and shows Mr. 
Gretton at his best. I shall await with interest his history 
of 1899. 

Grorce W. E. Russet. 





LACORDATRE. 


‘‘Lacordaire.” By Count pb’HAUSSONVILLE, of the French 
Academy. Translated by A. W. Evans. (Herbert & 
Daniel. 3s. 6d. net.) 


No higher praise could be given to this “ Life” of Lacordaire 
than to say that it is to be classed with the famous sketch 
of the great preacher in the “Causeries du Lundi.” _ Count 
d’Haussonville’s standpoint is not Sainte-Beuve’s. But both 
writers have the instinct of fact and the faculty of propor- 





tion; they see, and present, things as they are. The excel- 
lence of the translation is exceptional ; the book should, and 
no doubt will, be widely read. 

The disciple of Lamennais and the friend of Monta- 
lembert, Lacordaire represented more than either the dis- 
tinctive qualities of the Liberal Catholicism for which these 
three distinguished men stood. The word “ Liberal ”’ is used 
in this connection in the political sense, though it came later 
to connote a certain theological latitude. The Catholicism 
of the Restoration was of the pre-Revolution type; and this 
type had run to seed in the generation which lay between 
the two movements; the Legitimist clergy were less able 
even than the Legitimist statesmen to understand or deal 
with the new world. 


“At that epoch the Church of France was abandoning 
herself to a species of torpor and enervation. Happy, after so 
many trials, at having found a Government which was favor- 
able to her, even if it refused her certain liberties, more 
confident than she ought to have been of that protection, and 
relying with too much security on that alliance, the clergy 
contented themselves with the regular discharge of the duties 
of their daily ministry, but held aloof from the great movement 
of ideas which was stirring the new generation.” 


Lacordaire believed the position hopeless, ‘and had 
accepted a post in America, when his plans were changed 
by the foundation of the “ Avenir.” 

This journal, to which religion owes the doubtful benefit 
of the religious press, supplied the quality of militancy in 
which the easy Catholicism of the time was wanting. Nor 
was its working confined to Catholicism ; it is the ancestor, 
not only of the “ Univers” and the “ Unita Catholica,” but 
of the “Record” and the “Church Times.” It had the 
defects of its class—the hatred, the narrowness, the acri- 
mony. The Prefect of the Jura called on the clergy to pray 
for the King; the “ Avenir’’ denounces “the indignity ”’ ; 
the protest of a curé against the burial of a Freethinker is 
over-ridden. ‘“‘ What altar,” it asks, “is free, if men with 
arms in their hands may drag mud to it? A common sub- 
Prefect, a removable, salaried official, has sent a corpse 
into the House of God.” Under the provisions of the Con- 
cordat, the Minister of the Crown nominates the bishops. 
“What guarantee have we of their choice? They are lay- 
men ; they may be Protestants, Jews, atheists. An episcopate 
which will issue from them is an episcopate already judged.” 
The remedy proposed was disestablishment and disendow- 
ment. Revenues were to be given up; the churches aban- 
doned ; the altars erected “in a barn which is your own.” 
The rhetoric by which these positions were supported was 
tawdry enough. Referring to their dependence on Rome, 
“ priests (urged counsel in a famous trial) are the ministers 
of a foreign sovereign.” Lacordaire was quick to take advan- 
tage of the equivocation. ‘“ No,” he exclaimed; “it is not 
so. Weare the ministers of One Who is a foreigner nowhere 
—of God.” A priest, it was urged again, is a functionary. 
The term was resented as an insult. “From whom does he 
hold his function? From Him who alone is able to confer it 
upon him—from God.” 

The temper of the party was a curious amalgam of 
romanticism and democracy. It had in it—to take modern 
types—something both of Mgr. Benson and of Mr. Chester- 
ton ; out of the one developed the Ultramontanism of Louis 
Veuillot ; out of the other the Liberalism of the “ Corre- 
spondant,” and, later, the “ abbés democrats.” Its radical 
defect was ignorance. The leaders, eminent in many respects, 
were, at best, “demi-savants.” The great fabric of German 
critical and historical science was in process of construction ; 
they were indifferent ; speculative idealism was embracing 
the universe of things under new and living categories ; it 
left them unmoved. The appeal to Rome could only have 
been made by men who failed to distinguish fact from fancy. 
M. d’Haussonville appears to think that the Memorandum, 
rejected by Gregory XVI., might have fared better in the 
hands of Leo XIII. Leo XIII. was the Pope of the Con- 
cordat ; and the Memorandum would have been condemned 
as emphatically by Pius X., who, though he shattered that 
instrument, denounced Voluntarism in the Encyclical 
“Vehementer nos” (1906)—‘“sancitam legem, que rem- 
publicam Gallicanam seorsum ab Ecclesia separat, repro- 
bamus ac damnamus.” The “ Mirari Vos” (1832) was the 


parting of the ways for “the three pilgrims of God and of 
liberty.” Lacordaire submitted at once ; Montalembert after 
It does not appear that 


an interval; Lamennais not at all. 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S New Books 


“The essential book of the war.”’—Dairy News, 


WITH THE TURKS IN THRACE 


By E. ASHMEAD BARTLETT. Royal 8vo. 10s. net. 


T imes.—‘‘ Not only an entertaining record of personal experience, but an illuminating record of the military disasters 
of the Turkish Arm 


Daily Telegraph—* ‘A record of personal adventure that may challenge comparison with the most exciting of novels. 
It is doubtful if printed | words could give one a clearer glimpse of the Turk in his weakness and in his strength than this 


vivid and moving book.” LOST IN THE ARCTIC 


By CAPTAIN EJNAR MIKKELSEN. _ Illustrations, Map, &c. Crown 4to. 188. net. 


PA UL I ° OF R USSIA : T The Son of Catherine the Great. 


By K. WALISZEWSKI. Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE POSITIVE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION 


By FREDERIC HARRISON, D.C.L. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 











RECENT EVENTS & PRESENT POLICIESin CHINA 


By J. O. P. BLAND. Royal 8vo. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE BUSH 


By P. AMAURY TALBOT. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF ANIMALS 


By P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, F.R.S., Sec of the Zoological Society. With Illustrations in 
Colour. Royal 8vo. 10s. net. _ 


— SIMPLICISSIMUS  — as. aenet. 


By HANS VON GRIMMELSHAUSEN. Special Edition, limited to 1,000 copies. Large Cr. 8vo. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: A Poetical Drama 


By ALEXANDRA VON HERDER. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 














EPOCHS OF CHINESE AND JAPANESE ART 
By E. F. FENOLLOSA. In 2 vols. With 230 Plates. Crown 4to. 368. net. — 
Ars Una: Species Mille Series. 


THE HISTORY OF ART IN EGYPT 


By M. MASPERO. With 600 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY — 


Five New Volumes are now ready. 
(1 & 2) EURIPIDES, Vols. Ill, & IV. (3) APPIAN’S ROMAN HISTORY, Vol. Il. (4) CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, 
PERVIGILIUM VENERIS. (5) LUCIAN, Vol, I. Full particulars of the Loeb Library on application. 


Ready Next Thursday 6s. 


E. F. BENSON'S New Novel “The Weaker Vessel ” 


Fine New 6s. Novels. 





























MINNA... eee on ove one ans ... Karl Gjellerup 
GUTTER BABIES (Illustrated by Lady Stanley) san _ are _— ... Dorothea Slade 
THE HIPPODROME .. ee ose re mae “ae ... Rachel Hayward 
FRONTIERS OF THE HEART +e se ios wa wes — as Victor Margueritte 
WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO? a tes on si ‘iin sae ... Elizabeth Robins 
THE STORY OF STEPHEN COMPTON ...... es mn sie - .. J. E. Patterson 
A RUNAWAY RING a ot dt nla ie - ... Mrs. Henry Dudeney 
KING ERRANT oe ie ih ia wee — ihe _ ae Flora A. Steel 
MOLYNEUX OF MAYFAIR -_ soe a one ets _ én ... Duncan. Schwann 
ADNAM’S ORCHARD _ eis ia ed ie ais oth yor au Sarah Grand 
BETWEEN TWO THIEVES obe saa a oe oe a ss ... Richard Dehan 
UNDER THE YORE (20d Imp.) ... - Ivan Vazoff 


Completion of ROMAIN ROLLAND’S great 20th century rn romanee. 


JOHN CHRISTOPHER, 
VOL I, DAWN AND MORNING; VOL. II., STORM AND STRESS; VOL. III., JOHN 
CHRISTOPHER IN PARIS. JUST OUT, VOL. IV., JOURNEY’S END. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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Lacordaire’s view of the matter changed ; and it is difficult 
for a non-Catholic to understand the mental and moral quality 
of a submission which is either made to order, or which does 
not submit. The key to the attitude is the identity in idea, 
and often in fact, of Catholicism and Christianity—or even 
religion—in the Latin mind. A man’s hand is forced when 
the alternative to “a scrape o’ the pen” is so tremendous ; 
and the authorities, though they use such submissions as a 
foundation for ever-extending claims, are willing enough to 
minimise their importance, representing them as expressions 
of loyalty and matters of form. 

A compensation for the inevitable breach with Lamen- 
nais was found in the friendship of Mme. Swetchine. She, 
was the director ; he the directed. This was as it should be ; 
for the gift of inspiration and of inspiring was hers. Through 
her came the apostolate of the pulpit that awaited him. It 
was delayed. The Archbishop of Paris, personally friendly, 
never quite trusted him; his association with the party of 
the “ Avenir ’’ had to be lived down. The state of “ religion,” 
he felt, would give him the support of a corporate body, and 
free him from dependence on local superiors, moved by local 
and particular motives rather than by the larger interests 
of the Church as a whole. In 1840 he made his vows as a 
Dominican ; and, three years later, the Conferences of Nétre- 
Dame, which were to last till 1852, began. 

He was the founder of the modern sermon. He broke 
its traditional framework, as Victor Hugo had broken that 
of tragedy. The note struck was that of freedom. 


“No artificial divisions that shackle the thought. None of 
those intromissions that compel it to advance at a slow pace. 
On the contrary, a great liberty of procedure, and, above all, 
a continuous movement that eweeps it along from the first 
words to the end. One is seized and hurried along by the 
torrent of language; and the critical sense, which might have 
found a piece of reasoning feeble, a metaphor incorrect, or 
a phrase unsuitable, remains subjugated and conquered; for 
movement will always remain the orator’s ruling quality.” 


This is not the English type ; which, at its best, approxi- 
mates to the essay. Admirable on its own lines, this is not 
preaching. The sermon is the spoken, not the written, the 
recited, or the read word. His one written discourse—that 
on the death of Mgr. de Forbin Janson—was a failure; like 
all orators born, he was an improvisator in the highest 
degree. Not that he had the presumption, when he had to 
speak on the gravest matters to the first audience in the 
world, to go into the pulpit without preparation. But this 
preparation was internal and abstract. His plan alone was 
determined in advance; but only in its broad lines, never in 
detail. The nervous strain and physical effort of preaching 
such as this are great. The preacher is an artist, and shares 
to the full the ills to which the artist is heir. In no way 
is his vocation a safe one; it needs a strong swimmer to with- 
stand the tide. 

In Lacordaire’s case, that strength was supplied by his 
love of souls and his detachment from the material side of 
life. An English poet pictures him at Oxford :— 


“The Pope may frown; 
But, if this city is the’ shrine of youth, 
How shall the Preacher, lord of virgin souls, 
When by glad streams and laughing lawns he strolls, 
How can he bless them not? ” 


And, to a lady who desired to see him a bishop, he writes :— 


“‘Tt is a wish that would cost me very dearly if it were 
realised. Do you imagine the hell that must be in the hearts 
of all those worthy people who preach evangelical abnegation, 
and who rule their lives in order to have a bishopric; who 
do not say a word and do not make a gesture that can place 
an obstacle in the way of their dreams? The lowest Dominican 
lay brother is a hundred times happier and more respectable 
than any of them. Pray, then, let us leave bishoprics alone; 
and let us be satisfied with the choice that is made for them, 
with the sincere desire that they may go to good priests.” 


Nor, in this connection, can his rigorous asceticism be 
overlooked. We feel, with M. d’Haussonville, that it is a 
question whether the extent to which it was carried should 
have been made known; but it is important to note that it 
in no way interfered with the sanity and moderation of his 
judgment, either of men or of affairs. No one was less ‘of a 


fanatic—no one had a sounder sense and a truer insight than 
he. : 

His last years were saddened by the drift of events in 
France and in the Church. He had welcomed the dawn of 








freedom in 1848. But its splendor was short-lived. In 1861 
he writes :— 


“The branches of absolutism will shoot forth as the sole 
counterpoise to the fury of demagogy; the middle-class wil] 
applaud through fear, the clergy through hope, and the cannon 
of the Invalides will be fired to proclaim an era of peace, of 
order, and of religion. Europe will pass into despotism; but 
she will not remain in it; and even should she do so, I shall 
live and die protesting for the civilisation of the Gospel against 
the civilisation of the sabre and the knout.”’ 

It was impossible, is the comment of M. d’Haussonville, 
to throw a more prophetic glance on the future of France 
and of Europe. The servility of the age was greater than 
its servitude ; and in the hot competition of slaves and bigots 
the Church was to the fore. Lacordaire 

“had dreamed of an alliance in France between the Church 

and liberty; he saw the Church seeking an alliance with power, 

He had preached independence and dignity to her; he saw 

her seeking to purchase favors by services. He had undertaken 

to mould Catholics for the exercise of liberty, to, teach them 
to employ the weapons of common right; he saw them for 
the most part loudly denying liberty, insulting those who 
remained faithful to it, and ‘ saluting.Czsar with an acclama- 
tion that would have excited the contempt of a Tiberius.’ This 
was his great sorrow; and the fidelity of a few friends could 
not wholly assuage it.” 
The abolition of the Concordat under the present Pope was 
the realisation of the letter, but the death of the spirit, of 
the ‘‘ Avenir’’ programme. The danger to the Church of 
lending herself to a campaign of reaction haunted his mind 
to such an extent that, thirteen years before, he had written: 

“The ‘ Ami de la Religion’ and the ‘ Univers’ will bring 
it about that, in the next rising, people will fall upon the 
churches and the priests. I do not want to have any share in 
this frightful result.” 

and to Monseigneur de Salinis :— 

‘For myself, my consolation in the midst of such moral 
wretchedness, is to live alone, engaged in the work that God 
blesses, and protesting by my silence, and from time to time 
by my words, against the greatest insolence that has ever been 
authorised in the name of Jesus Christ.” 

Again, to a friend :— 

“‘T think like you about all that we see. But such are 
men. We must keep erect in the midst of their abasement, 
and thank God for having given us a soul capable of net 
bending before the wretchedness that success crowns.” 

Thus a great Catholic divine wrote in 1860. Is it possible to 
conceive such language in the mouth of a man of his 
ecclesiastical standing in our own generation? And, if not, 
why? 





WAR CORRESPONDENTS. 


“With the Turks in Thrace.” By ELtis ASHMEAD- 
BARTLETT. (Heinemann. 10s. net.) 

“With the Conquered Turk.” By LioneL James. (Nelson. 
2s. net.) 


“With the Victorious Bulgarians.” By Lieutenant 
HERMENEGILD WAGNER. (Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 


‘‘A War Photographer in Thrace.” By Herbert F.- 
BALDWIN. (Unwin. 5s. net.) 


AFTER every war, books of this kind appear, and, even 
taken by themselves, the best of them would justify the 
presence of war correspondents with modern armies. Apart 
from them we should have to fall back upon official Staff 
histories, which appear when the war is on the way to 
oblivion, and are usually about as human as the analysis of 
a puzzle in chess ; or else we should have to wait until some 
diligent historian had collected the official dispatches and 
pieced out his narrative with local traditions of the battle- 
fields and any scraps of old letters or gossipy stories that 
might survive. 

About once in an age, heaven might send an officer 
like Xenophon, or Cesar, or Napier, who had the diligence and 
capacity to describe with vivid accuracy the events in which 
he himself had borne his part. But in nearly all cases, the 
history of wars would again become a mere chaos of tradition 
and imaginative fiction, as it has generally been in the past. 
I do not imply that imagination is entirely excluded 
from a modern war correspondent’s account. We have 
‘“‘ Lieutenant’? Wagner on our present list, and his 
imaginative power is celebrated throughout Europe. But 
think what we would give for the story of Hannibal’s cam- 
paigns, or even of Cromwell’s, or Marlborougn’s, written by 
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someone who accompanied the armies and had the trained 
powers of Mr. James, for instance, or Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett! And under trained powers, beside the record of 
military movements and numbers, I include the sympathetic 
observation of all the wide effects of war, the disposition of 
the common soldiers, and what they thought of it all, the 
disposition of the common inhabitants, and what they thought 
of it all when the armies devoured their crops, burnt their 
villages, and bivouacked in the ruins of their bedrooms. 

Almost in spite of themselves, good war correspondents 
cast sidelights upon such things while they describe the 
main course of a war from their position with the actual 
armies. And that is mainly why, I think, Herr Wagner's 
conception of a modern war correspondent’s duty, though it 
may be forced upon us, will be a very poor substitute for 
our old ideal. Herr Wagner strongly recommends his 
own plan, which was to withdraw to some base or 
capital city, get into touch with some member of the Staff 
or censorship, study the official bulletins with the aid of 
large-scale maps, conjecture what in all probability had 
happened, and telegraph the result as news from ‘‘ the Army 
Headquarters.’’ The method has its dangers. On one 
occasion, misled, perhaps, by purposely falsified information 
from the Staff, Herr Wagner, while seated in his Sofia hotel, 
composed a glorious victory, and consigned to death many 
thousands of men in a battle that never was fought. He 
said ‘the fighting must have resembled that at the 
Beresina,’’ and he added a picturesque touch such as delights 
the Yellow Press : ‘‘ Even to-day in many places the water is 
dammed by corpses and war material, and red with the 
blood of dead and wounded.” Certainly it is possible that 
Herr Wagner did not himself write that sentence ; it is just 
the sort of ‘“‘ gag’’ that some pitiless sub-editor at home 
sticks into one’s telegrams. But over stuff of this kind Mr. 
James and Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, naturally, make merry ; 
for they happened to be at the river, and knew that not a 
single corpse had dammed it, nor a drop of blood reddened. 

A certain want of candor was Herr Wagner’s chief 
mistake. If he had frankly dated from his hotels; if he 
had acknowledged the nature of his information, and had 
admitted he had seen only one day’s fighting, instead of 
giving the impression of being an eye-witness in battles 
from which he was usually distant some 150 miles or more, 
even when they occurred, there would have been something 
to say for his method. He certainly succeeded in supplying 
his own and other papers with regular news, while the rest 
of us who were engaged in a heart-breaking struggle to keep 
as near the front as possible, were exposing ourselves to many 
hardships and to every kind of ignominy, but in the end 
were seeing little, getting hardly any news, and having our 
telegrams delayed for several days by censors and telegraph 
clerks. His news was often false; it was usually so 
generalised or obvious that any military reader must have 
known it for secondhand ; but sometimes it had elements of 
truth, the public swallowed it gladly, and he made himself 
and his paper famous. It may be that the future correspon- 
dent will be reduced to these methods during war. Wars 
are not made for the glory of newspapers, as some 
correspondents vainly think. They are made for victory, in 
the hope of maintaining or advancing the destiny of nations. 
All one can say is that, under Herr Wagner’s conditions, the 
correspondent has no right to call himself a war correspon- 
dent ; neither will he contribute any sidelights, any pictures 
of reality, or any information of particular value to future 
readers of history. 

In the present book, Herr Wagner attempts hardly any 
personal account of the war, and he makes very small men- 
tion of his own experiences till the last chapter, in which 
he puts up some kind of defence, that, unhappily, entangles 
him only the more tightly in the web he has woven 


for himself. And it is a pity, for the book, apart 
from small inaccuracies as to the Bulgarian Army’s 
organisation, contains many useful chapters upon the 


history and condition of Bulgaria, and the biographies 
of her chief leaders and generals. But his want of 
frankness makes the whole suspect, and it is with relief 
that one turns to the much less ambitious work of Mr. 
Lionel James. This is the kind of book that captious critics 
have lately condemned. It merely records the passing 
adventures, the difficulties, failures, and successes of an 
excellent and experienced war correspondent on the modern 
field, where almost every obstacle is put in his way. I say 





“almost” every obstacle, because Turks leave it nearly 
always possible to get round or through their regulations ; 
also because, in the chaos of defeat, panic, and retirement, 
no regulations can prevent you seeing much; and from the 
corner of Thrace there was always a chance of getting tele- 
grams away by sea, either to the capital or to Roumania. 
With the Bulgarian Army, regulations meant what they 
said, and continued to mean it; victory rolled the war 
steadily further away, instead of rolling it back over your 
head, as defeat does ; and once with the army, there was no 
chance of escaping to any frontier nearer than Bucharest, 
which only by good luck might have been reached in a fort- 
night. 

Mr. Lionel James writes with the cheerful irony that 
marks his well-known books on the South African and 
Japanese Wars. The present volume makes no attempt at 
military history. One should rather call it the War Corre- 
spondent’s Guide to Knowledge. Its purpose might be to 
show the growing correspondent of to-day how the thing is 
done by one to whom long experience has taught resource, 
readiness, but, above all, the necessity of patience—a lesson 
which most of us despair of practising when the guns begin. 
But slight and personal as the book is, what an amount of 
first-hand knowledge it gives us about the war! What 
sudden pictures of battle and defeat, drawn with what keen 
insight into men and things as they are at times of awful 
crisis! Even the one sentence which I should question proves 
the boldly independent judgment. Most people would agree 
that if ever a campaign was marked by dash, resolution, and 
splendor of enterprise, it was the Bulgarian attack, at all 
events up to the capture of the line Lule Burgas—Bunar- 
hissar. Yet, Mr. James writes: ‘There has been little 
worthy of the name of enterprise on either side in this dully 
conducted campaign.” 

Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett’s book is built on quite a different 
scale, and written with a different purpose. It is true he 
tells his personal adventures, and if one has read Mr. 
James’s book first, one may think there is too much about 
food and horses and motors stuck in the mud. To every 
war correspondent, food and transport are of such vital im- 
portance that he is likely to say too much about them, for 
they nearly always occupy at least three-quarters of his time 
and labor, and his anxiety about them never ceases. But 
Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett’s book is far more than a narrative 
of personal adventures. It is a real history of the war from 
the Turkish side. It traces its origins, its course, and the 
many canses which contributed to the overwhelming catas- 
trophe. All is said with perfect fairness and a reasoned 
judgment. The writer has an inherited and personal sym- 
pathy with the Turkish race as a whole; but he never dis- 
guises from himself the helplessness of their incapacity in 
almost every function of government, organisation, or even 
ordinary life. The real cause of Turkey’s present ruin 
appears to me to lie in Mr. James’s brief sentence: “ The 
Turk, left to himself, has not sufficient administrative 
faculty to work a windmill.” That is it. Wherever I have 
come up against the Turk, Old or Young, I have found it 
so; and the upshot of Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett’s shrewd obser- 
vations is the same. 

There is no question, I think, that this is by far the most 
valuable book that has yet appeared upon the war. It is 
valuable for its politics, its military history, and its great 
personal interest. But to me its chief value lies in the 
appalling descriptions it gives of a disorganised and hope- 
lessly ill-supplied army, both before the fighting begins and 
when battle is followed by inevitable disaster. Whether 
he writes of the starving soldiers themselves going into a 
three days’ conflict without a crust among them, or of the 
terrified villagers involved in the national overthrow and 
fleeing from their accustomed homes amid scenes of hunger, 
bloodshed, and plague, I have. read few descriptions of war 
and defeai so terrible and so true. If people would realise 
what warfare means, and what horrors can be brought upon 
scores of thousands of unoffending men and women by the 
neglect, cerruption, or slackness of a governing class, here 
is the book for them to read. 

Mr. Baldwin’s volume tells of his own experiences under 
much the same conditions as the other two correspondents. 
Its chief value, naturally, lies in the photographs and the 
hints it gives to the large new class of correspondents who 
are sent out for camera work alone. 

H.W. Oi. 
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The cost of living is rising ; incomes derived from invest- 
ments are, In many cases, falling. What is to be done? 
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of Canada” Annuities. This Company, one of the soundest 
concerns in the World, deals with the whole problem of 
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THE TWILIGHT OF THE ABSOLUTE. 


“The Value and Destiny of the Individual.” The Gifford 
Lectures for 1912, delivered in Edinburgh University. By 
B. BOoSANQUET. (Macmillan. 10s. net.) 


Tis book, which is a continuation of Dr. Bosanquet’s pre- 
vious Gifford Lectures on “The Principle of Individuality 
and Value,” endeavors to sum up the religious value of 
modern English idealism. It must be confessed that the 
Absolute no longer shines with the lustre which it displayed 
in the days of Hegel. In those days it interpreted the course 
of history, deduced (wrongly) the number of the planets, and 
proved @ priori the transcendent excellence of the Prussian 
State. But it is to humbler functions that Dr. 
Bosanquet calls this awful Power. What was nega- 
tive in Hegel remains: time and space are unreal; 
the sciences give only partial truths, infected with 
contradiction, and not metaphysically valid; whatever is 
fragmentary is insubstantial and a mere fragment of the 
whole. But the positive satisfaction of human hopes which 
is promised is very meagre. God and immortality are 
rejected, pain and evil are admitted to be as real as any- 
thing else that we know; even the Whole feels “pain and 
conflict, and the sense of an overwhelming burden.” There 
is no good reason to expect the future to be better than the 
past, though perhaps we may hope that we may in time 
acquire a better grasp of the whole, and better standards of 
values than those we have at present. And, in the end, Dr. 
Bosanquet confesses that “ the atmosphere of our pilgrimage 
has necessarily been sombre.”’ 

For these admissions Dr. Bosanquet deserves all 
praise. But it may be asked whether, for so meagre an 
outcome, it is worth while to preserve the whole apparatus 
of Hegelian logic. The grounds in favor of the opinions 
contained in this book are mainly not to be found within 
it, but are to be sought ultimately in Hegel’s “ Logic.” The 
school to which Dr. Bosanquet belongs takes, rightly or 
wrongly, a very highly selective view of what is important 
to philosophy. Contemporary work in other countries is 
almost wholly ignored; Locke, Berkeley, and Hume are 
recognised only to be refuted; the whole world of science, 
in spite of the frequent occurrence of the blessed word 
“evolution,” has never enlarged the imaginations or vivified 
the conceptions of these writers. Plato and Aristotle 
severely bowdlerised, and interpreted by a process of torture, 
Hegel, Lotze, Sigwart, and T. H. Green—these, apart from 
living British writers, are almost the sole authors sympa- 
thetically studied. In view of the fact that no philosophy 
can claim anything approaching to universal assent, and 
that, in particular, the philosophy advocated in the present 
work is accepted by only a very small proportion of philo- 
sophers, it seems at best doubtful whether the elaboration 
of deductions from such very disputable premisses can have 
any great value. The business of philosophy for the present, it 
would seem, is rather to seek for some new method by which, 
as in science, it should be possible to overcome differences 
of temperament, and arrive at results, however few and how- 
ever modest, which should be universally recognised by all 
competent students. But if this is to be done, the attempt 
to construct great ambitious systems must be abandoned, 
and the limits of our present capacity for knowledge must 
be more freely recognised. 

Essentially independent of Dr. Bosanquet’s metaphysic, 
there is in his work an ethic and an attitude towards human 
destiny which—at least to the present reviewer—appears 
both profoundly true and profoundly important. Man, as 
we know him, Dr. Bosanquet says, is a compound of finite 
and infinite, of separate selfhood wrongly claiming inde- 
pendence, and consciousness of the whole struggling after 
greater comprehensiveness and harmony. The feelings 
which underlie mysticism appear curiously constant in 
different ages and countries; but the intellectual super- 
structures to which they give rise are extraordinarily various. 
Of these superstructures, Hegelianism is one of the most 
surprising. Overlaid by a long academic tradition, clothed 
in logical forms alien from its spirit and shocking to many 
logicians, the old vital mystic impulse may still be dis- 
cerned in these lectures. Accept the world, live in the whole, 
adapt your wishes and demands to what the whole permits, 
and you will achieve a certain wisdom, and a liberation from 
much evil that would seem otherwise inevitable—this is, in 





effect, what Dr. Bosanquet’s philosophy becomes when the 
apparatus of metaphysic is cleared away. And it is thus 
possible to agree with much of what he urges, even when the 
doctrines from which it seems to flow are utterly rejected. 

The book consists of three parts: the moulding of souls, 
the hazards and hardships of finite selfhood, and the 
stability and security of finite selfhood. The title of the 
last part is, perhaps, somewhat misleading. All that is con- 
tended is that what we ought to wish preserved in our self 
will be preserved ; but what we ought to wish preserved is 
not really the particular self, but the objects to which a good 
life is devoted. And even these, in so far as they are not 
wholly good (being infected with finiteness), will not be 
realised exactly ; but whatever it is that gives them value is 
eternally possessed by the whole. What is practically 
operative in this attitude, omitting a somewhat illogical 
hope for the future, seems little more than willing acqui- 
escence ; and this is possible without the dubious help of a 
gradually fading Absolute. 





THE EPIC OF JOHN CHRISTOPHER. 


‘John Christopher.” By Romain ROLLAND. English Trans. 
lation by GILBERT CANNAN. (Heinemann, (4 vols. 6s, 
per vol.) 


M. Roiiann’s dedication to his completed epic, ‘‘ Jean- 
Christophe,’’ runs as follows: ‘‘ As I finish this work I 
dedicate it: To the free spirits—of all nations—who suffer, 
fight, and will prevail.’’ One wishes that this last pre 
diction were omitted, for apart from the triumphant energy 
of the hero, Christopher, who is hailed as a great musician 
by all Europe before his death, most of ‘‘ the free spirits ”’ 
in the story go under in their struggle with the forces of 
corruption, or ally themselves with the forces of compromise. 
The fact that the fearless Christopher himself is so largely 
drawn from the figure of Beethoven shows that M. Rolland 
could not find a type among his own countrymen powerful 
enough to prevail against ‘‘ the sham-élite,’’ and its hollow 
idol of the market-place, Insincerity. It was impossible, 
indeed, to discover such a large sane man of genius as 
Christopher in any European country, nor could he be 
fashioned from the champions of a new Idea, as Bazarov, 
the Nihilist, was fashioned by Turgenev; and M. Rolland, 
following his imperative instinct, harked back for a proto- 
type to the great German master whose rugged independence 
and great-heartedness shamed the courtiers and time-servers 
of his day. It was an audacious idea, that of transplanting 
an historic figure into the fin-de-siécle atmosphere of the 
neurasthenic generation of the ’nineties, so that this latter- 
day Beethoven’s spiritual force might by mere juxtaposition 
expose French moral sterility and national discourage- 
ment. But so infectious is the force of a spiritual example 
that though, as the novel unrolls, we discover that 
Christopher is a curiously composite being, the modern 
Frenchman’s ideas and experiences being forged anew in the 
fire of the great musician’s creative passion, we applaud the 
psychological truth of the whole picture without troubling 
much over its imperfections as art. 

Nevertheless, M. Rolland’s achievement in ‘ Jean- 
Christophe ’’ is inseparable from the question of his artistic 
skill, and posterity will eye with severe detachment his 
novel’s formlessness, its excessive length, its polemical tone, 
its sentimental outbursts, its insistent attempt to dovetail 
and blend two racial spirits and two habits of mind. One asks 
oneself, indeed, whether the fact that ‘‘ Jean-Christophe ”’ is 
primarily a novel of ideas and that the characters are, so 
to say, speaking illustrations of national culture and the 
tendencies of their generation, will not quickly make the 
book seem “ antiquated”’ to those who come after us. The 
question is: How much real humanity and true color, and 
movement in the social atmosphere go to the making of 
the picture? And, secondly, has this social picture, im- 
perfect as it may be, a unique value? Does it fill a place 
that else must go empty? Although one spirit and one 
purpose breathe through its 2,000 pages, Parts I., II., IIL, 
IX., X. are, in our opinion, of far less value than Parts IV., 
V., VI., VII., VIII., the central portion, that is, of the 
literary edifice. And these central parts, one may note, 
have to do, not with Christopher as an idealistic youth and 
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adolescent in a little Rhineland town, or as a wanderer in 
Switzerland and Italy, or as a returned exile in Paris, but 
with the embittered struggle of a true musician and true 
patriot against the evil spirits of chauvinistic nationalism 
and corrupt cosmopolitanism which prey both on French and 
German civilisation. 

Again, the originality and value of “Jean- 
Christophe’”’ consist primarily in its special exposure of 
the materialism and corruption of the Parisian society of 
yesterday, and the temporary rulers ‘‘of the Third 
Republic,” the bourgeoisie included with the dema- 
gogues, the flocks of adventurers, the cliques and coteries, 
that have all the instruments of social power in their hands 
—Parliament, the Press, finance, the theatres. Zola, in 
his heavy-handed, romantic-realistic manner, drew up much 
the same indictment against the society of the Third Empire ; 
but M. Rolland both fortifies and relieves his attack by his 
picture of the spiritual élite of France, ‘‘ the little Church,”’ 
of ardent, disinterested souls, who work mostly unnoticed 
and unrewarded at the task of the national rebirth. He 
asserts, indeed, that the great mass of ‘‘ the people ’’ stand 
aloof, having no wish to take part or lot in the life of Paris, 
‘the international kitchen’ of cosmopolitan corruption ; 
but whenever he introduces leaders or spokesmen of the 
working classes, as in Part IX., ‘‘ The Burning Bush,”’’ his 
picture becomes stiff and petrified with detail. M. 
Rolland’s severe and lofty idealism obviously unfits him 
from interpreting to us the life of either the politician or of 
the populace, but his wide cosmopolitan culture and his 
long experience as a critic of literature and, above all, cf 
music, enable him to show how Mammon- worship and a 
spurious cosmopolitanism reveal their soullessness in the 
vulgarity, mediocrity, and inanity of the reigning tastes in 
art. The genuine artist, musician, and dramatist, M. 
Rolland shows us in exact detail, is at the mercy of “ the 
coarse men of affairs,’’ and the army of venal, cynical critics, 
whose ignorance of their subject is often as great as their 
effrontery. These men are the panders and parasites of the 
luxurious world, the flatterers of the popular charlatans, and 
“the sham-élite,’’ the propagators, through the press, of 
mediocrity and vulgarity in the whole field of art. While 
the classics are neglected, the creative spirits, such as 
Hassler, the great German composer, have either lost their 
faith and laugh in their sleeve at a society which prefers 
‘* hogwash ”’ to pure art, or, like Frangoise, the great French 
actress, are spiritually seared by the necessity of 
prostituting themselves for success. It is a scathing 
exposure, one richly documented, that M. Rolland has 
made of the world of entrepreneurs and shrewd exploiters 
of “art for money’s sake,’ and he shows us how the 
innovators in art who survive the hostility of the cliques, 
the indifference of the stupid public, the detractions of the 
indifferent critics, are worn out by their protracted struggle. 
Great art is poisoned in the unhealthy, overheated air of 
these ‘‘ cosmopolitan kitchens,’’? and spiritual beauty, 
nobility, and simplicity find no welcome where sensuality, 
frivolity, and smartness rule the market. By the intensity 
of his contempt, and by the range of his knowledge, Part IV. 
(Revolt), Part VI. (The Market-place), Part VII. (The 
House), supply a strikingly original picture of the paralysis 
of modern art in our commercial civilisation. M. 
Rolland’s caustic painting fills out and emphasises Tolstoy’s 
indictment of the insincerity and artificiality of European 
‘* upper-class art ’’ in general. 

When we turn to M. Rolland’s pictures of domestic life 
in France and Germany in the last two decades, we are struck 
rather by the variety and width of his experience than by 
the original quality or the universality of his portraiture. 
In truth, he is happier as a critic, a thinker, and a chronicler 
of the spiritual characteristics of his own generation than 
as an original creator and psychologist. His psychological 
insight is, indeed, always less at fault than his powers of 
artistic characterisation. His people—and we may instance 
here the sister and brother, Antoinette and Olivier, and the 
wife and mother, Jacqueline and Madame Arnaud—though 
true living types of his countrymen and countrywomen, are 
all presented more from their creator’s point of view than as 
creatures of independent volition. It is a subtle point—one 
that the English reader will not readily seize; but, to put 
it more bluntly, we may say that though our author’s men 
and women are not puppets, they always dance the measure 





and the tune he has chosen for them. M. Rolland, as a 
critic and moralist, is much less absorbed in the drama cf 
human life as a tragi-comedy than in making his deductions 
from the spectacle, in pressing home on us his own acute 
reflections, and in fitting the incalculable richness and 
variety of its parts into his own critical, philosophic scheme. 
He has, luckily for his purpose, very considerable powers 
of picturesque description, and just so much instinct for 
artistic impartiality as serves to make his pictures convine- 
ing to our senses, though, obviously, they are in the nature 
of ex-parte statements. 

The figure of Christopher himself may _ serve, 
finally, as an illustration of the strength and limi- 
tation, the force and inevitable bias, of this richly 
human but stringent novel with a purpose. Christopher 
himself is not judged, but in his colossal directness, his 
crude honesty, his touching simplicity, his fervent senti- 
mentality, he brings to the bar of his judgment the intricate 
web of motives, passions, and ideas that sway his friends 
and enemies and acquaintances. An inevitable effect of one- 
sidedness results. We long, for example, to replace 
Christopher’s account of the women with whom he has rela- 
tions with the women’s account of Christopher; but this is 
never vouchsafed us. In short, the novel is lacking both in 
inevitability and in the finer artistic qualities that go to the 
making of a great work of art. The book is rather the 
spiritual biography of a richly endowed thinker, highly 
critical and idealistic in his outlook, than a great novel 
proper. It is deficient on the dramatic side, and its structure 
is inconveniently loose and arbitrary. But as a picturesque 
chronicle of the social outlook and tendencies in art of his 
generation, “ Jean-Christophe ” must take a permanent place 
in literature. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“Wild Flowers as they Grow.” By H. EssennicH Corke 
and G. CLARKE NUTTALL. (Cassell. 5s. net.) 

Tuis is the fourth series of this successful work in color 
photography. Mr. Nuttall’s descriptions are always accu- 
rate, literary, and interesting, and the excellence of the 
publication are so well known that it is only necessary to 
give the names of the species now included. They are:— 
Blackthorn, Lady’s Smock, Fritillary, Spotted Orchis, 
Bird’s-nest Orchis, Broom, Red Deadnettle, Biting Stone- 
crop, Heartsease, Eyebright, Milkwort, Guelder Rose, 
Yellow Loosestrife, Enchanter’s Nightshade, Fumitory, 
Hedge Convolvulus, Hedge Parsley, Marjoram, White 
Water-lily, Rest-harrow, Grosswort, Fleabane, Camomile, 
Rock-rose, and Meadow Saffron. 

x x # 
“Tnitiation into Philosophy.” 

(Williams & Norgate. 2s. 6d. net.) 

M. Emite Facuet’s book has all his lucidity, as well as 
a little of the superficiality which he sometimes shows when 
treating a subject outside his special line of studies. In 
spite of its title, the book is nothing more than a short and 
rather scrappy history of philosophy from Thales to Renan. 
It is compressed into fewer than two hundred pages, and 
frequently shows that the author is not quite master of his 
subject, and that he approaches it with some of the pre- 
possessions current in his own country. His condescending 
attitude towards Hume, for example, is not likely to give 
“the beginner,” for whom the book is intended, a correct 
view of Hume’s place in the history of thought. 
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Tue Stock Markets have become a little more cheerful as 
the situation in the Near East seems to be a little better, 
and the Mexican operators affect to be pleased at the sudden 
success of the rebels. Thursday’s Bank return was a pretty 
strong one; but gold is still going to South America, and 
money rates are firm. The idea that our trade boom will 
gradually die down seems now to be rather generally enter- 
tained. 
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Three Years in the 
Libyan Desert. 


Travels, Discoveries, and Excavations of the 
Frankfort Menas Expedition. By J. C. 
EWALD FALLS. With 48 full-page Plates. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 

In this volume Herr Falls graphically describes the 
expedition on which he accompanied his cousin, 
Monsignor Kaufmann, of Frankfort-on-Main. They 
traversed the Libyan desert far and wide, and discovered 
the site of the ancient town of St. Menas, the patron-saint 
of the African desert. There they conducted excavations 
which are recorded in this book. The results of the re- 
searches are, as regards the history of the early Christian 
Church and its art and archeology, the most important 
since the discovery and excavation of the catacombs at 
Rome. Incidentally, the book contains much about the 
Bedouin life of to-day, and tells of the moving incidents 
and hair-breadth escapes inevitable in desert travel. 


How England 
Saved China. 


By J. MACGOWAN. With 38 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


The author shows how in China, through the mission- 
aries, the evils of foot-binding and of child-murder are 
gtadually disappearing, whilst, by the introduction by 
them of Western medical science, countless numbers are 
being saved from cruel and lingering deaths. 


French Prophets 


of Yesterday. 


By Professor ALBERT LEON GUERARD. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


The “ prophets” are Veuillot, Guizot, Scherer, Quinet, 
Michelet, Hugo, Sainte-Beuve, Taine, Renan, and others 
—men whose works and lives have moulded the present 
generation. Through the study of their spiritual attitude 
some light is thrown on the tangled religious conditions 
now prevailing in France. 


The Luxembourg National 


Museum : Its Paintings. 


By LEONCE BENEDITE, Curator of the 
Museum. With 389 Illustrations. Crown 
4to, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


A catalogue of all the pictures in the museum, together 
with reproductions of more than half the number, a 
bibliography and an introduction dealing with the history 
of the institution. 


A War Photographer 


in Thrace. 


By HERBERT F. BALDWIN. With many 
Illustrations from Photographs taken by the 
Author. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


Mr. Baldwin represented the Central News with 
camera and pen on the Turkish side from the outbreak 
of war to the conclusion of the armistice. 
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approved on receipt, we take back at our 
expense and refund payment in full. We invite 

you to send remittance for one on these terms, 


or to write for booklet, 
Carriage Pald in the 


S16 tries inesom 


Ash or Pin Tray to slide 


under arm, 9d, extra. 


Booklet containing Portrait of 
William Morris, free on request 


Mortons 


18, Boyne House, 
Highbury Place, 
LONDON, N. 

(Bstabiished 1881.) 














A NEW FORM OF FICTION 





Knowledge and Life 


3:64. By WILLIAM ARKWRIGHT 


net. 





A beautiful book, the fruit of sweet 


and bitter experience, containing 
transcendental thoughts and delicious 
fancies, salted with an abundance 
of wit, and hedged round by an 
exquisite craftsmanship. The 
common things of life take to them- 
selves a rare beauty in the hands of 


this distinguished stylist. 
[Ready March 4. 











JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO ST. 
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HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Invested Funds exceed  - ° 
Claims Paid - ° . ‘ 


£80,000,000 
£100,000,000 
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that it explains the scarcity of money. India is now absorb- 
ing far more gold than Egypt, and probably most of it is 
hoarded in one way or another. But the most remarkable 
case is that of France where gold has been going out of 
circulation in a mysterious way for some time past. Hoard- 
ing, writes a Paris correspondent of the ‘‘ New York Post,’’ 
has been practised in France ever since the clash with 
Germany over Morocco, a year and a half ago:— 
“Immense sums in the aggregate are at least available if 
their owners were disposed to release them ; that is not to be 
doubted. My family doctor informed me to-day that his 
wife had just told him of 3,000 francs in gold stowed away 
in the house in case of possible emergency. Multiply this 
sum only by the number of thrifty women in France with 
similar impulses, and you get a glimpse of the situation.”’ 
The Bank of France refuses to pay out gold for export 
abroad. But when the home circulation is depleted in this 
way it is forced to part with cash. Hence the imports from 
New York to replenish its reserves. The same process is 
reported (to a less extent) in Germany. It reflects the 
uneasiness caused by fears of war. The people argue, 
correctly enough, that in war gold might go to a premium, 
while paper securities of all kinds would diminish in value. 


A SuccessruL Trust Company. 

Success in an investment trust company does not 
necessarily mean the earning of extraordinarily good divi- 
dends or the making of big profits by realisation of invest- 
ments. Rather does it consist of the building up of a strong 
financial position and the selection and distribution of its 
investments with so much care and over so wide an area that 
stability in their value is attained. The best trust com- 
panies publish lists of their investments, so that one may 
see exactly how their funds are invested and how distributed. 
But the provision of the list serves a purpose which conduces 
far more to good management than is likely to accrue merely 
from this fact. It prevents the directors, who, if they are 
any good at all, are men of considerable financial power in 
the City, from using too much of the funds for the purpose 
of bolstering up some of the less successful companies they 
may happen to be connected with. The largest trust com- 
pany of all—the Mercantile Investment and General—has 
just issued its annual report, showing that its directors have 
control of over 55 millions of investments, and a complete 
list of all the securities is printed in the report, together 
with a statement of purchases and sales during the year. It 
is not possible to compare the results of the company for a 
number of years back, because it has increased its capital 
by amalgamation and by the issue of fresh stock. Its net 
profits, however, amounted to £165,235, as compared with 
£151,488 last year, when the capital was the same. Out of 
the profits it pays 6} per cent. on its Ordinary stock, against 
54 per cent. last year, costing, with the 5 per cent. Preference 
dividend, £135,363, so that nearly £30,000 of profit remains 
undivided. Of this sum, £25,000 is placed to reserve, and 
£5,000 is added to the carry forward, making it £27,482. In 
addition, another £25,000 has been put to reserve out of 
profits on sales. It must not be expected, of course, that the 
dividend will be raised by 1 per cent. every year, though 
the price of the Ordinary stock at 125, at which the yield is 
54 per cent., is quite good, considering that, without counting 
profits from sales, nearly 9 per cent. is being earned on the 
stock. The 5 per cent. Cumulative Preference stock stands 
at 109, and yields £4 13s. 6d., allowing for the dividend to be 
paid shortly. This is not a high yield as returns go nowa- 
days, but it is very well secured. After deducting the deben- 
tures, there is about £3,000,000 of securities to cover the 
£1,250,000 of Preference stock. 


Harrops’ Progress. 

Harrods’ Stores’ profits seem to increase whether trade 
is good or bad, as it is about twelve years since the profits 
of any year were not in excess of those of the previous year. 
This year it would have caused a shock had there not been 
a substantial increase, as the company has had much new 
capital in the last few years. The present report proposes 
increasing the capital by another 100,000 shares, which, pre- 
sumably, will be issued at £4 10s. or more each, and so pro- 
vide nearly half a million of new money. The balance-sheet 
shows that, in spite of the new capital, a loan from the 
banks is necessary, and the cash in hand at the end of the 
year was only £53,000, although a very large sum had to be 








found for the final dividends, for which recourse will, no 
doubt, be had to the bankers again. The company runs a 
sort of bank of its own, holding over £700,000 of deposits 
for its customers, who use them as ordinary bank accounts, 
This feature constitutes what might possibly prove to be a 
source of weakness in an otherwise strong concern. The 
dividend on the Ordinary shares is at the rate of 29 per cent., 

the same as for last year; but as the balance of profits 
divisible was larger, the Founders’ shares, whose nominal 
amount is only £1,400, get £86,856 between them—or £5,360 
more than for last year. Harrods’ shares stand at 43, yield- 
ing nearly 64 per cent. If the directors are prudent, they 
will not sink all the new capital in the projected new 
premises, but will retain it to strengthen the company. This 
might prevent further increases in the dividend, but 
would improve the position. A 64 per cent. return is 
certainly not too high under present conditions. 


Setrripcr’s Report. 

Selfridge’s fourth report has just been issued, and is far 
and away the best yet produced, net profits being double 
what they were last year. The Preference dividend is paid, 
and a balance of £68,361 remains against little more than 
£6,000 last year, and the whole of this sum is used to im- 
prove the balance-sheet by writing off the commission on the 
Debenture issue, part of the establishment expenditure, and 
a small amount off the furniture and fittings. Much remains 
to be done, it is true, and the amount of cash in hand at the 
end of the year was very small—only £19,500—for a big 
business. Still, Mr. Selfridge’s great venture may now be 
written down a success, and he is to be congratulated on 
having brought it through to its present position. The 5 per 
cent. Debentures are the only securities of the company 
which are quoted, and these stand at 90, yielding 54 per cent. 
They have now been put on an investment plane, and are 
quite attractive at the price, as they should soon command 
a price of 95, or even par, at the present rate of progress. 


Mr. Otro Kaun. 


Mr. Otto Kahn, the friend and successor of the late Mr. 
Harriman, is a typical financier of New York, but apparently 
he dislikes the new tendencies of government, and has decided 
to relinquish his first adopted country. He is one of the 
principal partners in Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of New York and 
Hamburg, and is now in New York. But according to the 
New York press, he has decided to convert himself into an 
Englishman. They say that Mr. Kahn will probably be 
the next Parliamentary candidate of Conservatives in Gorton 
Division of Lancashire. Moreover, the ‘‘ North Cheshire 
Herald ”’ describes Mr. Kahn as “‘ of London, the prospective 
Conservative candidate of the Gorton division,’ and says he 
was the principal speaker at the dinner of the Conservative 
Club at Denton. On that occasion, we are told, he said he 
would welcome the privilege of representing the Lancashire 
constituency, and would be far prouder to sit for that working- 
class division than to represent the merchants of London. 
‘‘ This sounds like a good political move,’’ says one of the 
Wall Street paragraph writers. 

LuUcELLUM. 








The Best aa 


Before retiring take a cup of the “ALLENBURYS” DIET which 
induces restful sleep and nourishes the system. Affords an 
excellent light repast and Is preferable to all alcoholic stimu- 
lants. Prepared from rich milk and whole wheat tn a partially 
predigested form. Made tn a minute by adding boiling water. 


Send 3d. stamps for large sample. 
Of all Chemisis. U6 & 3/- per tin. 
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NO 2 
Virginia Cigarettes 


Distinguished by a superb delicacy, the 
result of a matchless blend of the finest 
Virginia Tobacco, hand-made, 


10 ror 6d. 5O ror 2/6 
20 , I/- 100 ,, 4/9 


“PERFECTOS FINOS” are a larger 
cigarette of the same quality. 


John Player & Sons, Nottingham. 
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CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE DRINK saad 





RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 
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ORETHE ) 
E WITH 


EVANS’ | 
PASTILLES 


Invaluable for 


Throat and Voice 
Send penny for Sample to 
the Sole Manufacturers : 
EVANS SONS, LESCHER & WEBB, Ltd., 


Liverroot and Lonpon. 





Ser Bo 
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SECTIONAL 


GUN BOOKCASE 


In a‘“*GUNN” your books are cared for 
as such valued friends should be. It 








matters not the shape of room, its height, 
or size, the sections of the “Gunn” can 
be arranged just as you wish, and all the 
time, at whatever stage of growth, the 
“Gunn” looks solid, uniform, complete. 
»BEST IN APPEAR- 


ANCE AND IN USE. 


Each “Gunn” Section 
is an example of perfect 
workmanship. There are 
no visible etaples or 
bars, yet the sections 
fit together so accurately 
that a ‘‘Gunn’”’ Book- 
case at any etage of 
growth is to all intent 


d lid 
B piece of furniture. 
REAL PROTECTION. 
REAL CONVENIENCE. 


The “‘Gunn”’ glass doors 
slide back on invisible 
roller bearings above the 
books, but can be un- 
hooked for cleaning by 
a single simple move- 


This design illustrates one of the 
“Gunn” styles in Figured Oak or x : 
Birch. ment. Gunn” Sec- 


tions are close-fittin 




















S. Top Section . -. £016 6 
©. 9} inch, Book Section 1 2 6 nd dust-resisting, an 
O. 93 inch, Book Section 1 2 6 may be obtaine "in a 
P. 113 inch, Book Section 1 5 0 range of standardised 
P. 113 inch, Book Section 1 5 0 gizes. There are sec- 
> os Section Y Se : tions partitionable for 
=e very small books, also 
: drawer and desk sec- 
Total owe ooo Ee 13 3 tions. 
3@F- ~The “GUNN” 
never proclaims its \3 A 
sectional construction. 
2M The glass doors - 
of the “GUNN” are B 
quite essily unhooked 
for cleaning. 
ga” All materials ‘ E 
: used in making the | | f 
“GUNN” are of the 
very best quality. 
: P- The lasting 
wear of the“GUNN ” 
Sectional Bookcase is : 
guaranteed. : This illustrates one of the 
“Gunn” styles in Figured Oak 
. or Birch. 
D. Top Section... ... £0 


Avoid imitations. The = Tata gg em ; 
essential features that make ©, 13i-in. Book Section 1 
0 


the‘ GUNN system sopracti- F. Base section 
cal, as well as so handsome. 
are fully protected by patents, 


= 
coonownw 
eccococo 





Total ... £3 16 6 


“GUNN” BOOK FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation of any kind, your 
illustrated Booklet (No. 15) of the “Gunn” Sectional Bookcase. 
NAME ..... 
4HDRESS 





Pest this Coupen te-day to W. ANGUS & CO., LTD., 
45, Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Fioor. 


Leunges and Spacieus Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Roems. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—‘‘ Thackeray, ~ Nel 
Telegraphic Addresses { Tinceley "Hotel" Bookeraft, London 













LONDON, 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


MOFFAT. 
MOFFAT HYDRO, Dunfries-shire. Finest in Scotland. Golf 
= vamnanedl saem, Congest, Garage. Terms from £2 12s. 6d. 








PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles, 
QUEENSTOWN. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most comfortable and up-to-date. A. Paten, 
SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 


SILLOTH HYDRO. A small, homely establishment. Baths, 
massage. Send for Prospectus. C. Hawkins, Proprietor. 


GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Garage and stabling, 
‘Phone 8 Silloth. W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 





SLATEFORD. 


EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC. On Craiglockhart Hill. 
Beautiful scenery, walks, and drives. Trams to City, 2d. 


SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. Tel. 647, 


KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. mr Lift, 
120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 
“‘ Kenworthys.” 








_ Prospectus, Manageress. 


SWANSEA. 


HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 





ABERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Sea. Bracing air. 
Electric and Se1-water Baths. 
BELFAST. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most centrally situated. Spacious showrooms. 
AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEW LYN’S (Roy al Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier ; 1st- -Class ; moderate. 


SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE ‘HOT EL M ETROPOLE. 




















H. J. Preston. 
E. Richard, Manager. 








BUXTON. | 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. ’Phone 4. J. Little. 
DEAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. —___S.. R. Jefferson. 
EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 
FOLKESTONE. 


TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss | Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers. 
GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 

















ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. _J. T. Weaver. 


LYNTON (Devon). 
CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. _Elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 


ROYAL Grounds 9 acres. 














TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. ovetioching Golf Links. 
’Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 
WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


WORCESTER. 
HARRISON'S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St., 1st- Class Temp. 





Mrs. T. Newbitt. 





Tel. 212 


E. RAY 


THE OPEN 
GOLF CHAMPION, 


writes ; 
58, Lower Paddock Road, 
Oxhey, Watford, 
Herts. 
July 24th, 1912 

Messrs. F. & J. Smith, 

Dear Sirs, 
i I might say that I have 
=} been a regular smoker of 
your Glasgow Mixture for 
the last twelve years, and 
I might also say that I can- 
not find any tobacco to suit 
A melikeit. In my opinion if 
-| Golf Players would smoke 

your famous Glasgow Mix- 
~} ture they would find it very 
=] soothing to the Nerves, as 
=} I am sure! do when having 
to play strenuous 
matches such as the Open 
Championship, etc. 


Yours truly, E. RAY. 


SMITH’S-__ 
GLASGOW 
MIXTURE 


Sold in three strengths— MILD, MEDIUM & FULL 
5d. per oz. 10d. per 2 oz. 1/8 per 4-lb. 
A Testing Sample will be forwarded free on application. 


F. & J. Smith. Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Gt. Britain and 
Ireland), Ltd., Glasgow. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


LECTURESHIP IN MEDIAZVAL HISTORY. 


The Council invite applications for the LECTURESHIP IN 
MEDIAZVAL HISTORY. Salary £200 per annum. Applications 
should be forwarded not later than April 28, 1913, to the 
Registrar, the University, Liverpool, from whom full particulars 
may be obtained. 











CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
PENZANCE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Wanted, a HEAD MISTRESS for the new Secondary School 
for Girls, Penzance, to be opened in September next. Salary £200, 
rising by annual increments of £12 10s. to a maximum of £300. 
Form of a, and further particulars, on receipt of stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope, may be obtained from the under- 
signed, to whom ail 
March 15th, 19183. 

Education Department, 

County Hall, TRURO. 
February 14th, 1913. 








applications must be sent on or before 


F. R. PASCOE, 


Secretary. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S LIST. 














A NEW BOOK BY MR. SWINBURNE. 
IN THE PRESS. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


Mr. SWINBURNE’S COLLECTED 
POETICAL WORKS. 

6 vols. 36s. net the set, 
Mr. SWINBURNE’S COLLECTED 
TRAGEDIES. 


5 vols. 30s. net the set. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


MOZART’S OPERAS. A Critical Study. 
By EDWARD J. DENT. With Illustrations and Musical 
Examples. . 

“ We have scarcely ever, if ever, met a musical work which 





OWENS SCHOOL, ISLINGTON. 

An EXAMINATION FOR ELECTION to not more than Six 
Foundation Scholarships of the value of £15 will be held at 
this School on April 19th. Full particulars, together with Appli- 
cation Form which must be returned on or before March 17th, 
may be had from the HzaD Master. 


BROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees, Viscount CoBHAM. Head Master, R. G. 
Routn, M.A. Master of Preparatory School, A. H. Davis, M.A. 
Entrance Scholarships annually in July. 
For Prospectus apply Headmaster. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Headmaster (Designate) ALFRED | H. ANGUS, B.Sc. 


Most healthily situated, 500 feet above sea-level. 
Classical and Commercial Education on Public School lines, 
Modern methods. 


For illustrated prospectus apply tothe Head master or to the Secretary. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Entrance Scholarship Examination in March. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicett,’’ Hitchin. 
LEIGHTON PARK (near Reading) 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of 
Friends, for Boys of from 12 to 19 years. 
Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 






































Headmaster - - - - 


C. I. Evans, M.A., Oxon. 


NOTICE. 


ONDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY, Essex Hall, Essex Street. 7. 








4 Mr. S. H. Swinny, “‘ The French Revolution,” The Reaction ; Robespierre, 


Bonaparte, 











THIS WEEK’S ISSUE OF THE 


Saturday Westminster 


will contain, in addition to the usual features :— 
A BOX OF PAPERS 
Set Out by H. F. Westlake 
No. VII. and Last. 


“LA POLITESSE,” by Wilfrid Thorley. 


A Short Story : 
THE IMPOSTOR, by Inglis Allen. 


MUNICIPAL PAWNBROKING IN AMSTERDAM, 
by H. Violet Churchill. 


“THE FEAST OF BEECHMAST,” 
by Horace Hutchinson. 


PROBLEMS AND PRIZES. NEW NOVELS. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS ON 
LITERATURE AND ART. 


“F.C.G.” CARTOONS. EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 
16 PAGES. PRICE ONE PENNY. 


‘Saturday Westminster.’ February 22. 
Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 














contains so much ineisive criticism, and which deals with dificult 
matters with so wide a grasp and so much stimulating sug- 
gestion.”—Tur Times, 





GEORGE DU MAURIER: The Satirist 
of the Victorians. By T. MARTIN WOOD. With 
Photogravure frontispiece and many illustrations. Small 
feap. 4to, 7s. 6d. net. [ Shortly 





CAMBRIDGE FROM WITHIN. 
By CHARLES TENNYSON. With 12 Illustrations in Colour 
and 8 in Sepia by Harry MorLry. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
7s. 6d. net. 
Uniform in style and price, 


OXFORD FROM WITHIN. 
By HUGH DE SELINCOURT. With 20 Plates in Colour and 
Sepia by YosHio MARKIXO. 


THE CHARM OF PARIS. 
Passages Selected and Edited by ALFRED H. HYATT. With 
12 Illustrations in Colour by HakRkY MoRLEY. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. net ; velvet calf, 7s. 6d. net. 





Uniform with above in style and price. 


THE CHARM OF LONDON. 


With 12 Illustrations in Colour by YOSHIO MaRkINo. 


THE CHARM OF VENICE. 


With 12 Illustrations in Colour by HARALD SUND. 





A Brilliant First Novel by a New Writer. 


THE EVERLASTING 
SEARCH. 


By CECIL DUNCAN JONES. [Shortly 





A New Novel by the Author of “ Pansy Meares,” 
“Sparrows,” etc. 


A ‘YOUNG LADY’: 


A Study in Selectness. 
By HORACE W. C. NEWTE, 6s. [Shortly 


MARK TWAIN’S WORKS. 


UniForM LiBrary Epition. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 


The Choice Works of Mark | Life on the etter. 
Twain. Adventures of Huckleberry 
Mark Twain’s Library of 


nn. 
Humour. A Yankee at the Court of 
Roughing it. King Arthur. 
The American Claimant. Pudd’nhead Wilson. 
The Adventures of Tom | The Stolen White Elephant. 
Sawyer. The £1,000,000 Bank-Note. 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. A Double-barrelled Detec- 











Tom Sawyer, Detective, &c. tive Story. 
A Tramp Abroad. | Personal Recollections of 
More Tramps Abroad. | Joan of Are. 
The Innocents Abroad. The Man that Corrupted 
The Gilded Age. | Hadleyburg. 
The Prince and the Pauper. 

LONDON : 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, ST. MARTIN’S LANE,  .C, 
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Nothing goes to Waste 
when you use PEARS. 


It is of such complete purity and of 
such incomparable quality that every particle 
of it comes into use as SOAP. 


Pears 


IS’ NOT MIXED WITH WATER. 





A touch or two. well worked up, yields lather 
enough for face and hands or for shaving 


That is why Pears lasts so much longer 
than common toilet soaps, indeed it 


WEARS TO THE THINNESS OF A SIXPENCE 


and will then adhere to a fresh tablet 
if you wet it, thus there is no waste and 








